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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE opening of the United Nations session on Palestine at 

Flushing Meadow has not been propitious. The Indian 
member of the steering committee which will settle the agenda for 
the session has made a completely unhelpful—and unsuccessful— 
attempt to commit Britain in advance to whatever decision the 
Assembly may make. Some of the “solutions” already proposed 
would require Britain alone to support a policy which is equally bad 
for Palestine and the world. Mr. Gromyko has set out once more on 
the weary road of Russian policy by asking for delay and coming 
down on the side of the Egyptian delegate whose primary purpose 
was obviously to make things as difficult as possible for the British 
Government. The Jewish Agency, the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation and the Progressive Zionist district No. 9 of 
New York have all asked to be heard by the Assembly, thus helping 
to remind the delegates that there are a number of points of view 
on the Palestine problem and that several of them are Jewish. The 
American representatives have so far shown an objectivity which is 
a refreshing change from the uncritically pro-Jewish argu- 
ments which they have usually put forward in the past. But it is clear 
enough that Sir Alexander Cadogan is not going to have a simple 
task in securing general assent to the British proposal for a special 
fact-finding committee to present the issues to the September meet- 
ing of the regular Assembly. An alternative Arab proposal that the 
mandate should be terminated forthwith and Palestine declared 
independent has taken many hours to eliminate, again with Mr. 
Gromyko inevitably playing an anti-British réle. This is hardly more 
likely to conduce to peace in Palestine than the Zionist claim that 
the partition of the country and the lifting of the immigration limita- 
tions should take place simultaneously, which is certainly not a 
solution which Britain could possibly accept. But at the same time 
the British proposal for yet another enquiry hardly commands 
warm support. All the relevant facts are known, and the only 
possible excuse for one more tour over the all-too-familiar ground 
might be to break down still further the remarkable ignorance of 
the American public and give it a prolonged opportunity to think 
about Palestine with its intellect instead of with its emotions. The 
American representatives at Flushing Meadow and certain sections 
of the New York Press are already leading in the right direction. 


Interlude in India 


In the present situation in India it must be counted as matter for 
satisfaction that open violence has been confined in the last week to 
a few local and unimportant outbreaks. That is due largely to the 
appeal which Mr. Jinnah, declaring himself convinced of the new 
Viceroy’s fairness and good faith, made last week to his followers to 
confine themselves to peaceful demonstrations. Lord Mountbatten’s 
energy and tact have been conspicuous, though there are narrow 
limits to what any one man can do in present conditions in India. 
His visit to the North-West Frontier Province on Monday and Tues- 
day was a notable success. Whether it will result in the creation of 
a Ministry acceptable to the large Muslim majority remains to be 
seen. In the Punjab, to which the Viceroy proceeded from Peshawar, 
there is the immediate problem of the creation of a new Ministry to 
succeed the late Union administration, and the larger problem of 
the partition of the province. The latter is part of the general settle- 
ment of India, the lines of which are beginning to shape themselves 
rather definitely. The partition of the country through the formation 
of some kind of Pakistan (involving the division of Bengal as well as 
the Punjab) is being generally accepted, as Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President of the Constituent Assembly, recognised at the opening of 
the new session of the Assembly on Monday. ‘lwo features of the 
gathering were the continued absence of the Muslim members and 
the attendance for the first time of representatives of eight States, 
including Baroda and Bikaner. These representatives number only 
15 out of a possible 93, the Chamber of Princes having taken the 
view that this is not the time for the States to enter the Assembly. 
The eight who ignored that decision were warmly welcomed, but their 
presence can have no great effect. In another field the Prime 
Minister’s announcement of the pension and compensation 
terms to Civil Servants retiring when or after the new régime takes 
shape are satisfactory and reassuring. 


Legislation by Fiat 

At a little after eight on Tuesday evening, in the course of the 
second day’s debate on the final stages of the Road Transport Bill, 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe pointed out that for the Report Stage of 
the Bill, made doubly important by the drastic way in which the 
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Committee Stage of the Bill had been guillotined, there remained, 
with some 350 amendments on the paper, less than twelve hours of 
debating-time before the knife fell finally on Wednesday evening. 
It did, of course, fall at the appointed hour, with large sections of 
this vitally important measure, affecting the livelihood of hundreds 
of thousands of people and the welfare of millions of others, either 
undiscussed or so summarily and superficially discussed as to make 
the debate on them valueless. Actually there were 92 Government 
amendments to be put without discussion and 204 Opposition amend- 
ments that were simply ignored altogether. The advent of a Labour 
Government to power may be good or bad for the country—that is a 
matter of opinion—but for the House of Commons it is completely 
disastrous. Legislation under present metheds is little better than 
legislation by fiat. The Government, having committed itself, or been 
committed by its Party Conference, to an overloaded programme of 
doctrinaire legislation, brings in measure after measure of the most 
far-reaching importance and forces them half-discussed on to the 
Statute Book in order that one more dangerous and unpromising 
economic experiment may be initiated. In the case of the Transport 
Bill one improvement—the elimination of all reference to the holders 
of “ C ” (short-distance) road licences—was effected in committee, but 
all efforts directed this week to mitigate the hardships imposed on 
thousands of individuals, educational and charitable institutions by 
the unfair terms of compensation imposed on railway shareholders 
were completely unavailing. A Bill bad in itself is being forced into 
law by indefensible methods. 


Action for Atomic Control 

The principal virtug of Wednesday’s debate on atomic energy in 
the House of Lords was that it posed quite explicitly the question of 
how long the world can wait for Russian assent to some practical 
scheme for world control. Clearly it cannot wait for ever. The see- 
saw between the American argument for international control today 
and disclosure tomorrow, and the Russian argument of disclosure 
today and control some time, could go on indefinitely. In fact it could 
go on until the destruction of civilisation in an atomic war became a 
practical possibility. In a case of such crucial importance every 
possible line of conduct must be examined, and the possibility of a 
system of control, covering all countries willing to participate and 
leaving room for the rest, must not be neglected. The fact that it is 
dangerous is no excuse for ignoring it. And the atomic bomb itself is 
far more dangerous than any such agreement. Lord Addison in a 
statement which was quite the least vigorous and imaginative contri- 
bution to a remarkably intelligent debate, placed his faith in a 
unanimous statement of a technical committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission that effective control was scientifically possible. But 
it does not need a committee to establish that elementary fact. The 
difficulty lies elsewhere. For nearly thirty years Soviet Governments 
have been simultaneously advocating disarmament and refusing inter- 
national control and inspection. Never has this contradiction been 
more dangerous than in the case of atomic energy. That is the real 
root of the problem. Public opinion could solve it tomorrow. But 
public opinion is only translated into action slowly and there are 
important areas of the world where its effect is negligible. The need 
is urgent, and only the existing Governments of the world can act 
quickly enough to meet it. 


Dockers Never Learn 

The public’s reaction to the strike of the London stevedores and 
lightermen has been one of deep disgust. The more closely the strike 
is examined the more irresponsible and dangerous it appears. The 
men out are the members of the National Amalgamated Stevedores’ 
and Dockers’ Union and the Lightermen’s Union. At the height of 
the strike they numbered 9,400, as against 14,000 from the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union who were either working or willing to 
work ; but the strikers perform specialised functions, and the effect of 
their act‘em on the number of ships held up was more than propor- 
tionate to their numbers. Their overt excuse was that they were 
supporting the Glasgow dockers, who have now been out for some 
seven weeks because 500 redundant men have been given notice. A 
covert reason was that the stevedores and lightermen, together with 
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the members of the Scottish Transport and General Workers’ Union 
are dissatisfied with the central negotiating machinery provided by 
the National Joint Council for the port industry. Both contentions 
denote ignorance of the national economic need, indifference to the 
claims of the consumer, and a certain attitude of suspicion and 
hostility to the world in general. If the transport workers are dis- 
satisfied with the negotiating machinery of the industry, they had 
better put it right without bringing the long-suffering consumers 
into it. 
tissue of ignorance and special pleading. The nation is short of 
labour. To resist the decision to dismiss 500 men who could be 
more usefully employed elsewhere is to resist the solution to our 
economic difficulties. To say that more traffic should be diverted 
to Glasgow to employ these men is to ignore the fact that the 
traffic can be better handled elsewhere. Where is the light in all this? 
Will the dockers never learn their responsibility until they find 
themselves once again ragged and idle and hungry at the dock 
gates? 


Coal New Year 

On May Day the new coal year began, and on Monday May sth 
the five-day week will be introduced in the industry. This is clearly 
a time for taking stock of the situation. It would be superfluous to 
say that the omens are bad, but the fact is that they are a good deal 
worse than they have been made to appear in the light of the 
moderately good news of the past few weeks. If the existing and 
admittedly inadequate objective of 200,000,000 tons in 1947 is to be 
reached, production in the rest of the year will have to be at a steady 
weekly rate of at least 3,870,000 tons. It has not yet reached that 
level, except in isolated weeks, and to hold it there, or take 
it higher, once the five-day week starts, would be nothing 
less than a minor miracle. Nevertheless, the flow of new me: 
into the industry is such that that particular miracle migh 
happen. But the achievement of 220,000,000 tons, the new target a 
which Mr. Shinwell has very cautiously hinted, would be a majo 
miracle—the sort of miracle which does not happen. If the Ministe 
of Fuel really thinks that the sights can be raised above 200,000,00 
tons then let him raise them deliberately and explicitly. But since 
coal output is the one firm point in the whole structure of planning 
it would on the whole be better to stick to 200,000,000 tons and hope 
to beat it than go up as far as 220,000,000 knowing all the time that 
that level will not be reached. To assume that the output per 
manshift will go up by over 20 per cent. before the end of 1947 
(which is what the target of 220,000,000 implies) is to assume that 
pigs might fly. Nevertheless there is nothing to be gained by undue 
caution. This year’s outlook differs from last year’s in that the 
mining labour force is increasing rapidly. Mr. Shinwell has said 
that from October onwards 4,000,000 tons a week should be assured. 
He has also said as recently as last week that stocks must be built 
up to 15,000,000 tons by November ist. In the meantime every 
possible ounce of coal should go to industry. The ban on space 
heating and the 25 per cent. voluntary cut in domestic consumption 
of gas and electricity should be rigidly observed. But above all the 
effect of the five-day week should be watched with care. 


Bookless Schools 


The problems created by the shortage of paper multiply. News- 
paper publishers and book-publishers are all hard hit (the latter much 
less than the former) and some further decision on priorities is 
called for. So long as a very high proportion of the book 
trade’s output continues to be worthless fiction and works of 
no literary or educational significance there is no reason what- 
ever for creating a new privileged class of producer. But there 
is every conceivable reason for giving preferential] treatment in this 
matter to educational text-books. At the L.C.C.’s meeting on Tuesday, 
for example, attention was drawn to a shortage of over a million text- 
books in London secondary schools. The same story could be told of 
every school and college in the country. Such a situation, which 
could be righted comparatively quickly and for a trifling additional 
expenditure of coal for making the required paper, threatens to 


As to the case for the Glasgow dockers, it is the merest’ 
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endanger the whole of our educational programme, including any 
benefits which should normally accrue from the raising of the school- 
leaving age. It is true that some difficulties would inevitably be 
encountered in administering a scheme which involved discrimination 
between one publisher and another, but this is a case in which the 
public interest must be decisive. A usefu! precedent in the matter 
of method is already to hand. Last week it was announced in the 
House that a Committee had been set up to examine applications for 
starting a new periodical designed to spread knowledge and under- 
standing of this country abroad. A similar Committee could very 
easily concern itself with. the problems concerned with encour- 
aging and assisting the publication of educational text-books. 


The Search For Steel 


The steel industry, above all others, must be known by its fruits, 
for the simple reason that the various bodies which go to make up 
the industry are very sparing of information about it$ structure and 
working. When Sir Archibald Forbes reviewed the first six months’ 
work of the Iron and Steel Board on Monday he gave a certain 
number of new figures and a few old ones. The tentative estimate 
of demand in 1946, 15,000,000 ingot tons, was new. Placed beside 
the already known production figure of 12,750,000 tons it gives a 
striking indication of the pressure on the industry’s resources. Never- 
theless, given enough coal and transport facilities, there is no doubt 
that the industry could top 13,000,000 tons a year, and given a free 
run for its £168,000,000 plans for development it could almost keep 
pace with the demand. But not all these conditions can be met. 
Already coal shortage has killed the chance of producing 13,000,000 
tons this year, despite the industry’s effort to convert to oil-burning 
wherever possible. And although about half the development plans 
are already under way, there are grave difficulties to be overcome, 
not the least of which is to find $60,000,000 for American equip- 
ment. From all this emerges an impression that the iron and steel 
industry is doing very well in the worst possible circumstances. The 
fact that it is only an impression and that it only emerges as a result 
of close study is the fault of those responsible for the industry. 
The statements of the Minister of Supply have set an example 
of unhelpful brevity. This week he said that the Bill would 
not be introduced this session, and the general impression is 
that it will appear in the next. Sir Archibald Forbes spoke at 
greater length, but refused to be led into any interesting disclosures 
about the details of the development plans. The Iron and Steel 
Federation, following its best—or worst—pre-war traditions, says 
nothing. 


Farms and Rations 

As the results of the winter frost and the spring floods come to the 
surface the true magnitude of the task facing the countryside is 
revealed. It is gigantic. ‘The increased subsidies to hill fanmers 
announced last week-end and the temporary rises in the prices to be 
paid to farmers for spring-sown crops and winter milk will do much 
to assure them that the will and resources of the country are behind 
them and that every effort they make will be duly recompensed. But 
no conceivable effort can bring back the 4,000,000 sheep killed by the 
cold or raise the yield of the drowned acres to anything like that of a 
normal year. The farmers will do all that is humanly possible. 
Mr. James Turner, the President of the National Farmers’ Union, 
made that promise over again last Saturday. The price increases 
will do something to maintain current income, and the N.F.U.’s 
Agriculture Disaster Fund can assist the recovery of capital losses. 
The Agriculture Bill has now come from Committee and should 
ensure that the land is not robbed or neglected by bad farmers or 
bad landlords. But all the rest must be done by the farming com- 
munity, and however great its effort it cannot avert altogether the 
danger to the ration. The Minister of Food has already announced 
cerain cuts in allocations of meat to manufacturers. The raising of 
the permitted amounts of feeding-stuffs which may be retained on 
farms for pig and poultry food, the still greater efforts of Australia 
to send more meat, the revival of egg imports from Poland and 
larger catches of fish can help to maintain protein supplies, but they 
cannot assure them. It will be years before that assurance is possible. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE first three days of this week in the House of Commons were 

to be devoted to the Report Stage of the Transport Bill. In 
practice, this proved not to be the case ; for, in spite of a sitting on 
Monday night extended by two hours until midnight, the actual 
Report Stage was not reached until 8.15 on Tuesday evening. The 
delay was due to the prolongation of the Committee Stage by reason 
of the recommittal of the Bill in respect of certain of its clauses. To 
the casual, non-Parliamentary observer there would appear to be little 
difference between the proceedings on Report Stage and the pro- 
ceedings on the Committee Stage taken on the floor of the House: 
but the stages are supposed to be cumulative, not alternative. As it 
turned out, only a comparatively small part of the Bill was discussed 
on Report before the remorseless guillotine put an end to discussion 
at 9.30 on Wednesday evening. It did not, however, put an end to 
business, since it was followed by a long succession of amendments 
put by the Chair and put through without debate—a mechanical 
process which occupied well over three hours. 

* * 7 + 


Inevitably, much that was discussed both on the Committee and 
Report Stages was of mainly technical interest. Good, keen debates, 
however, were the rule rather than the exception, notably on com- 
pensation, on the composition and status of the Transport Com- 
mission, and on the acquisition of land. It should perhaps also be 
recorded that, in spite of the complex and specialist nature of much 
of the discussion and of the difficulty of active participation in the 
debate by those who had not served on the Standing Committee, the 
attendance never became conspicuously thir. Indeed, at 2 a.m. on 
Wednesday morning the Chamber was comparatively crowded. Mr. 
Barnes and Mr. G. R. Strauss shared the main burden of defending 
the Government proposals, and came through, if not unscathed, at 
any rate fresh and smiling. Of their supporters, perhaps the most 
effective was Mr. Ernest Davies, “ batting strongly at Numbers 7, 8, or 
9.” The description is borrowed from Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, who 
addressed himself to the many subjects of debate with lucidity, learn- 
ing and wit. In particular, I liked his characterisation of the Minis- 
ter’s attitude to certain aspects of the compensation question: “ where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be fair.” 

* . * * 


The long, grey stretches of debate on transport technicalities were 
enlivened by some brighter touches at Question Time. Mr. Godfrey 
Nicholson had two especially happy interventions. Dr. Stross was 
pressing upon Mr. Glenvil Hall the desirability of seeing that the 
Hogarths were prominently hung in the Soane Museum, when Mr. 
Nicholson jumped up to ask whether “ The Rake’s Progress ” was not 
particularly appropriate to the present time. The other occasion arose 
out of Mr. Harry Strauss’s criticism of Mr. Strachey’s interpretation 
of the term “ unstoned dates.” Mr. Strauss severely suggested that 
Mr. Strachey’s use of the word was at variance with that given in 
the dictionaries, whereupon Mr. Nicholson suggested “ Look it up 
in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.” Mr. Skeffington-Lodge wound 
up the supplementaries on his question about bird sanctuaries by 
saying that he knew that his question would cause something of a 
flutter. Though I found this agreeable, the House was lukewarm, 
primarily, I think, because it suspected the joke of being prefabri- 
cated, and the House likes its Question Time humour to be sponta- 
neous. After these merited bouquets, a brickbat is due to Mr. 
Barnes for this execrable effort: “The A and B licence-holders ... 
are within the definition of the Bill as representing the type of 
undertaking that is legitimately visualised as suitable for the purpose 
of absorption into the public service system.” 

os om * * 

The House was glad to see Mr. Bevin and Mr. Morrison back. 
Mr. Bevin was as massively confident as ever, and Mr. Morrison 
looked very fit after his convalescence. He seemed genuinely appre- 
ciative of the cheers with which the Opposition endorsed Mr. Eden’s 
greeting to him, and appropriately non-committal during the ex- 
changes of his deputy, Mr. Greenwood, with Mr. Eden on the 
question of more time for the Transport Debate. D. C. W. S. 
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MOSCOW 


F the four participants in the Moscow Conference, Mr. 

Marshall alone has so far given a considered verdict on the 
proceedings, though Mr. Bevin has promised the House of 
Commons an account of his activities at an early date. The 
Secretary of State’s survey was comprehensive and illuminating, 
though marked, like a short statement by Mr. Bevin at Moscow, 
by an approach to optimism for which there is no visible basis. 
To claim as an advance the fact that “ critical differences were 
for the first time brought into the light and now stand clearly 
defined, so that future negotiations can start with the knowledge 
of exactly what the issues are that must be settled,” is plain 
nonsense. So far from this happening for the first time, it has 
been protested again and again after each abortive conference 
that, even if nothing has been achieved, “at least the positions 
have been defined.” They have. They were defined again at 
Moscow, and very depressing the definition is. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Bevin will attempt no such palliation of failure. In the 
course of the Conference itself he observed sharply that the par- 
ticipants had been talking for weeks and settled nothing. That 
is still true. They talked for seven weeks, and at the end had 
settled nothing worth recording. Decisions which it was impera- 
tive to take were not taken. Differences which it was essential to 
bridge remained unbridged. The best hope of some future suc- 
cess lies, not in the hollow pretence that this was not really failure, 
but in admitting frankly that it was, diagnosing the causes and 
searching ceaselessly for some new road to agreement next ume. 
It is not too soon to begin that process now. 

No very searching diagnosis, indeed, is needed. There is 
nothing very subtle about M. Molotov’s technique and rarely 
any room for doubting what he is driving at. His concern is with 
interests of Russia herself and her satellites. Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Marshall can justly claim that theirs is with the interests of 
Europe, and, so far as Europe’s interests may require it, with the 
interests of Germany. Yugoslavia seeks reparations from Austria 
and the annexation of Austrian territory. Despite the fact that it 
had been decided at Yalta that Austria should pay no reparations, 
M. Molotov, as a matter of course, supports his protégé. Poland 
protests vociferously, in the face of proposals by Britain and 
America, that her western frontiers, on the Oder and Niesse, are 
irrevocably fixed for all time. M. Molotov, as a matter of course, 
supports his protégé. Russia having, in her own interests real 
or supposed, ignored consistently the article in the Potsdam Agree- 
ment which stipulated that Germany should be treated as a single 
economic unit, and exploited her eastern area for her own benefit 
regardless of the interests of the rest of Germany, demanded at 
Moscow that Four-Power control of the Ruhr should be estab- 
lished, and that meanwhile coal from the Ruhr should be sent her 
as reparations. At the same time, as so often before, M. Molotov 
denounced the economic fusion of the British and American zones, 
as making for the break-up of Germany. Mr. Bevin’s comment 
on the policy whereby one Government made a monopoly of its 
own zone while trying to get a hand in the affairs of other zones 
would not have been excessive if he had framed it in language 
much less moderate. 

In all this the causes of the failure of the Moscow Conference 
stand out plain as pikestaffs. To state them is not to condemn 
Russia. She has her own ideas and her own points of view, and 
has a right to them. If we hold the view that she caused the 
breakdown of the Conference through consistently opposing the 
three other Powers, she is entitled to contend that what was wrorig 
was that the other three consistently opposed her. What vitiates 
the argument is that, as has been said, Russia was playing through- 
out for her own hand or her satellites’, while the British and 
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American Ministers were constantly manifesting their concern for 
the larger interests of Europe. Wath that Russia makes no pre- 
tence of identifying herself. Even as an occupying Power in 
Germany she creates the maximum of isolation. One of the most 
serious difficulties at Moscow, according to Mr. Marshall, was 
“the fact that the Soviet-occupied zone has operated practically 
with no regard to other zones, and has made few, if any, reports 
of what has been occurring in that zone.” Where co-operation is 
all but indispensable, both inside and outside Germany, CO-opera- 
tion is regularly withheld. The motives behind all this can only 
be surmised in part. That Russia had no desire for the Moscow 
Conference to succeed is plain. The difficulties she made about 
an extension of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and the conclusion of the 
Four-Power Treaty of guarantee against Germany, proposed first 
by Mr. Byrnes and now again by Mr. Marshall, can be explained 
on no other assumption. Russia, manifestly, is in no hurry. Her 
interest in delay can, again, be matter only for speculation. It 
may conceivably be, as is sometimes suggested, the idea that 
failure may discredit Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall in their own 
countries. It may be the vain hope that both of them will give 
way rather than argue for ever. It may be that the Russians are 
anxious to temporise wll they possess atomic bombs—not, of 
course, from any desire to use, or even threaten to use, them, but 
on the theory that a negotiator who has not such a weapon is at a 
disadvantage with a negotiator who has. 

However that may be, Britain and America have no alternative 
but to go on as best they can without Russia. This month the 
new European Economic Commission meets at Geneva— 
with Russia absent. In Germany the British and American zones 
will be administered as one economic unit, in as close co-operation 
as possible with the French zone and virtually none at all with the 
Russian. That work must go forward unimpeded ; Russia’s asso- 
ciation with it will always be welcomed, but Russian non- 
co-operation cannot be allowed to become a Russian veto. For- 
tunately, there is substantial agreement between Britain and 
America on the methods to be pursued, though a number of minor 
differences hinder effective action. Both are opposed to the 
Russian conception of a strong Central Government for all 
Germany (on the ground that it could too easily be converted into 
an autocratic and aggressive instrument), and both favour giving 
the maximum power consistent with practical considerations 
to the Lander, or States. 

That policy will be followed, and is being so far as it can be 
in the British and American zones, but the absence there of a 
central authority is being increasingly felt. The enjoyment 
of large powers by the several Lander may lead to division and 
contention in economic matters, where full co-operation over the 
whole of the two zones is essential. Britain and America do not 
intend to turn the economic fusion of their two zones into political 
fusion, in the form of a Western German State ; General Robertson 
made that clear, if it needed to be made clear, on Tuesday. But 
every obstacle to full and effective economic fusion must be 
removed, resolutely. Meanwhile, in the larger field, we must 
continue to live on hope. Two committees are once more at work 
on Austria’s destiny. Nothing at Moscow was more disappointing 
than the failure to make any progress towards the conclusion of an 
Austrian treaty—the result of Russia’s obdurate support of Yugo- 
slavia’s untenable claims at Austria’s expense and her own untenable 
reparation claims, also at AuStria’s expense. However, Mr. Marshall 
reports that Generalissimo Stalin believes compromise to be pos- 
sible on all main questions. The Moscow discussions hardly suggest 
that. But if it be so, and compromise does not mean jettisoning 
principles, the Ministers can begin to prepare for the next r¢ und. 
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station, I am glad to see, is growing. The more the project is 
examined the more indefensible it appears. I have been down to 
Bankside—the stretch of river bank between Blackfriars and South- 
wark Bridges—this week to see the site for myself. I found several 
things of interest ; for example, Bear Gardens, which I discovered 
perpetuates the memory of some famous bear-pits on this spot. 
There is a Cardinal Hat Lane, or Passage, which I imagine was 
not called that without reason. There is a Rose Alley, which recalls 
the Rose Theatre. Here, too, far more famous, was Shakespeare’s 
Globe Theatre. Near here Christopher Wren lived and John 
Harvard was born—which gives America some interest in the 
future treatment of the site. As for the possibilities, enough has 
been cleared by the blitz to show how splendid a riverside garden 
or park can be created here, as Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s plan for 
the new London provides, with an unrivalled view of the whole 
south side of St. Paul’s across the river when the buildings betv.een 
the cathedral and the river bank are cleared, as the new London 
plan again provides. It is not because a power-station need be 
particularly unsightly in itself that the proposals the Governinent 
has approved must be condemned, but because to put a power- 
station here would shatter utterly one of the most necessary and 
desirable reforms in the whole re-planning of London. It raises 
the plain question—and the test question—whether sheer materialism 
is to be triumphant at every turn. 

* * * * 


“This is our twenty-seventh year of freedom,” said the Bishop of 
St. Asaph rather strikingly in assessing the position of the dis- 
established and disendowed Church of Wales in the course of his 
University sermon at Cambridge on Sunday, and he added that he 
was convinced that the Church throughout the Principality would be 
unanimous against a return to the old order. This is a notable testi- 
mony, even though the speaker referred to the measure of 1914 
operative in 1920) as initially a blow, deplored the abolition of patron- 
age by universities and colleges and gave reasons for his belief that 
a process which had on balance definitely benefited the Church in 
Wales would not similarly benefit the Church of England. The aboli- 
tion of private patronage and the consequent pooling of resources 
and standardisation of stipends (in three categories) Dr. Havard re- 
garded as a distinct improvement, and the present method of the 
election of Bishops had so far given entire satisfaction. Of other 


- volume of protest against the Bankside electrical power- 


‘factors some had to be set to the debit side, some to the credit, but 


that the net balance was favourable the Bishop left no doubt. Such 
a verdict is satisfactory in itself, whether forward-pointing infer- 
ences are to be drawn from it or not. 

* * * * 

Now that the Palestine question is before the United Nations, of 
which the United States is a prominent member, it is not unreason- 
able that Americans, both official and unofficial, should refrain from 
action deliberately designed to increase the difficulties of the British 
administration in Palestine at this critical time. It was stated in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday that representations were being 
made to the American Government regarding a body known as the 
American League for a Free Palestine, which is making a drive to 
obtain funds to promote Jewish terrorism and illegal immigration 
into Palestine. The Manchester Guardian has drawn opportune 
attention to the fact that while Mr. Henry Wallace in England was 
eloquent in his admiration for the British people generally, his paper, 
the New Republic, was publishing full-page advertisements of “ The 
Palestine Resistance Committee” and “ Political Action Committee 
for Palestine,” both soliciting funds, the latter to finance illegal immi- 
gration into Palestine, the former to “help a relentless fighting force 
march on to liberation.” U.N.O. itself might well consider the issues 
raised by the free advocacy in the territory of one of its members of 
armed rebellion against another of its members. 

7 * * * 

One day this week I noticed on the table of a man whose rooms I 

Was visiting a copy of the last issue of Worlci Radio; it was dated 


September Ist, 1939, and is beginning to look a little yellow. Its 
owner happens to have special reasons for listening to foreign stations, 
and though several wave-lengths about the world have changed, most, 
apparently, have not. So, lacking anything better, he keeps World 
Radio for the week before war broke out at his elbow. But why 
should anything better be lacking? The war has been over nearly two 
years ; continental broadcasting is in full swing ; there are all] sorts 
of programmes that British listeners would like to hear. Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and for all I know other countries, have weeklies 
like the Radio Times, giving full particulars of all European and some 
American programmes. Why should British listeners alone be put 
at this disadvantage? It cannot be on grounds of cost, for the B.B.C.’s 
licence-fee has just been doubled. If it is because of paper shortage 
there is a good ground for diverting a certain amount of paper from 
the Radio Times and perhaps from The Listener for a resuscitated 
World Radio. It is not satisfactory to be left so badly behind by small 
countries like Switzerland (which, I understand, is worried because 
it can’t hear the B.B.C. Third Programme better) and Belgium. 
+ * * * 


Anxious (writes a correspondent) to show one of the most 
splendid and classical of our smaller English cities to a friend 
from Paris, I took him down to Bath on Saturday night. I knew, 
of course, that it is most unwise to make any expedition a ’imprevu in 
England today, and I was prepared for considerable difficulties in 
obtaining accommodation for the night. I was not prepared for 
the most antagonistic attitude of the staff of the various hotels at 
which I tried, and failed, to get rooms: “I wonder, then, if you 
could tell me of some other hotel I might get into? ”"—“ You 
won’t get into any.” By ten o’clock we had at last found a single 
room in a small hotel near the Circus. The next day, being Sunday, 
everything was shut: Roman baths, museum, art gallery, restaurants 
Two moderately unclean cafés were open about luncheon time, and 
in one of these we ate some watery nouilles. We spent the afternoon 
scaling one of the hilltops around the city, from which you can 
survey the terraces, circuses and crescents in all their geometrical 
beauty. Descending about a quarter to four, we tried to get tea; it 
was the same story as at lunch. Of three hotels at which I asked, the 
manageresses of two pursued me to the door with undisguised 
suspicion. Discouraged, and not a little ashamed, I took my foreign 
visitor to the station and boarded a London train. “C’est beau 
Bath,” he said, “ mais ce n’est pas trés gai.” I ruefully agreed. 

x aa * * 

Though I have never seen the late F. J. McCormick in any stage- 
play, nor on the screen except as Shell in “Odd Man Our,” I read 
the news of his death with real distress. For never, I think, have 
I seen on the film acting so unbelievably convincing and lifelike as 
McCormick’s (or Judge’s, to give him his real name) rendering 
of the little shabby bird-fancier who strains and strives by every 
device of persuasion to save the gangster wanted for murder. “Odd 
Man Out,” as a whole, is a film in ten thousand, and I suppose 
most people would consider it first and foremost James Mason’s 
film. But when I sce it again, as I hope to, it will be not because 
of Mason, but because of the marvellous little Abbey Theatre actor 
who will never act in any film or play any more. 

. * * * 

The decision that no seats will be reserved this summer on any 
trains but boat-trains will involve the public in serious inconvenience 
and actual loss. With the train-service reduced, it will be necessary 
to get to the stations earlier and earlier to get a place at all. 
Several millions of man-hours will be wasted in this way in the 
next few months—at a time when every hour is needed for pro- 
ductive work. But the fault, I gather, lies neither with the Govern- 
ment nor with the companies, but with the public. Reserved seat 
labels are no longer respected ; the labels are torn down; anyone 
wanting a seat takes a reserved one, and when its rightful owner 
arrives a controversy ensues which the railway officals are called 
on to settle. And railway officials have other things to do than that. 

JANUS. 
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By ANTHONY NUTTING, M.P. 


ILL de Gaulle succeed? Although a recent visit to Paris 

has helped me to understand some features of the French 
political situation, I am still little nearer than before to an answer 
to this question. Certainly there is much to be said both for and 
against the possibility of a Gaullist revival. As the Figaro put it 
the other day in an article that threw a much-needed light on the 
political scene, one can readily understand the desire for a strong 
Government after the events of 1946. France has, it seems, never 
fully recovered from the moral hangover that followed General 
de Gaulle’s spectacular resignation in January last year. Deprived 
suddenly of the man whom the years of occupation had caused it 
to deify, the man who since the liberation had been not only the 
head of the Government but also head of the State, the country 
found itself overnight “abandonné a lui-méme” without a leader 
and without a stable constitution. The next moment it was plunged 
into a series of parliamentary elections and plebiscites, the outcome 
of which has been a party system and a constitution, which have 
never functioned satisfactorily and are unlikely ever to do so. Can 
it be wondered at, therefore, that a movement having as its head a 
national figure of de Gaulle’s supremacy, and as its battle-cry 
“Unity above Party” should make a considerable appeal? 

It is perhaps difficult for us to understand the full extent of the 
paralysis which results from the party system in France today. For 
one thing, that system is infinitely more rigid than in this country. 
In former times—and particularly before 1914—the French deputy 
depended for his re-election on his electors. Hence he cast his vote 
primarily in the interests of his constituents and only secondarily in 
those of his party. Now, however, with the system of electoral lists, 
the deputy depends for his re-election on the party putting his name 
on their list. His first thought must, therefore, now be to seek and 
hold on to the favour of the party bosses by always voting with them 
whatever the circumstances. This, in itself, makes agreement by 
compromise almost impossible. 

But far worse than this is the difficulty of trying to work a 
coalition of three parties, one of which is diametrically opposed to 
almost everything which the others wish to do. In foreign policy, 
in colonial policy and on domestic issues the Communists have shown 
the bitterest opposition to the views of the Socialists and the M.R.P. 
Over Indo-China they walked out of the Assembly; over Madagascar 
they walked out of the Cabinet. “Crise gouvernementale” has once 
more become almost a regular once-weekly newspaper headline. And 
the result—a general paralysis of government. 

In these conditions one can scarcely wonder that many French- 
men, especially professional men of the middle-class and young men 
who fought in the war just ended, should feel profoundly sick of 
party politics and should want to see the present unworkable system 
replaced by a government which is above party and which can 
govern effectively. To this extent, therefore, the tide is favourable 
to de Gaulle’s movement. This is the credit side. But the debit 
side is no less full of items. And first among these seems to be the 
General’s own political ineptitude. Nowhere is this better demon- 
strated than in his refusal to commit himself to any specific pro- 
gramme or plan of campaign. There are those who believe that to 
shroud the aims of the movement in mystery makes it a more 
attractive and exciting project and increases the number of adherents. 
But I find it hard to believe that the logical French mind will in the 
main react that way. What is more likely is that this haze of mystery, 
this refusal to divulge plans or methods, will lend weight to attacks 
and insinuations from the Left designed to show that de Gaulle is 
in fact waiting for a cowp> d’état to be followed by a dictatorship, and 
that all his talk about government being above party really means 
government by one party. That this line of attack is scoring points 
is shown by the fact that moderate circles amongst both the Press 
and the parties seem somewhat sceptical about the whole project, 
and somewhat fearful lest, by supporting it, they might create just 
the very type of régime that it cost them four years of occupation 
to destroy. 


Besides this, de Gaulle’s repeated claim that he is not aiming at a 
new political party does not encourage one to believe that here js 
something with a definite purpose before it. For it can be of little 
practical use to rally “all men of good-will” who believe in national 
unity as a means of altering the present chaotic political situation by 
constitutional methods, if it is not inended that the resulting associ- 
ation should fight as a party at the next General Election. It is no 
use thinking one can change the present system by wishing it away, 
So once again the French are left in doubt, while the propaganda 
of the Communists and Socialists respectively tells them that the 
General is aiming at a change by non-constitutional means or that 
the whole thing is a damp squib, a movement without purpose or 
method. 

All this seems to demonstrate as clearly as anything hitherto that 
complete lack of political dexterity which is peculiar to de Gaulle— 
a man with an idea, but without the method of putting it into effect. 
What is more, he scarcely appears to have coadjutors capable of 
supplying this need. With the possible exception of M. Soustelle, 
the Secretary-General of the movement, none of them are held in 
great esteem as politicians. Some of them would even seem to be 
more of a hindrance than a help. For there is not a little anxiety 
lest a return of the General to the helm of affairs would bring back 
certain of his henchmen whose administrative records between 1944 
and 1946 were anything but brilliant. 

Such are some of the conflicting factors in the scene that now 
surrounds the enigmatic figure of the man who today still stands 
in prestige head and shoulders above any of his compatriots. What 
will the outcome be? Will he stage a coup d’état? Is he waiting 
for the Government to go the way of so many of its forebears and 
resign several times in quick succession? Or is he simply unable to 
find an effective way to give effect to his ideas of a government 
above party? While the present mystery surrounds the movement 
no answers to these questions could be other than the wildest of 
guesses. Still less can one be certain whether he intends that his 
movement shall always remain above politics and merely seek to 
influence the parties in the direction of unity, or whether he means 
to enter the political arena and join forces with the parties of the 
Right and Centre against the Socialists and Communists. The latter 
alternative must certainly depend upon the attitude of the M.RP., 
not to mention the Radicals and others. And at the moment the 
M.R.P. are steering well clear of any entanglement with de Gaulle’s 
movement. Moreover, it is surely unlikely that M. Bidault, after 
the sensational rise to popularity of his party in 1946 and after his 
own recent diplomatic successes, would very readily agree to being 
the mainstay of a Ring Wing bloc in opposition to the combined 
forces of the Left. Unless there were a big swing in the voting, the 
result of such a contest would almost certainly be an overwhelming 
victory for the Left and the total submergence of the Socialists in 
the Communist Party. This would truly be the worst of both worlds, 
Before any such contest could result in a victory by the Centre bloc, 
de Gaulle must split the Socialists. But at present this does not 
appear a very likely development. 

Such then things stand today. It is a truly French political impasse 
—a sterile administration hamstrung by party differences, an economic 
situation in which, though momentarily stabilised, nobody has any 
confidence, a people grown sick of political bickering and economic 
disorder. A movement arises, a great name at its head, a great ideal 
as its watchword. Within a fortnight it claims a million members. 
Truly are these the conditions which breed dictatorships. Hitler, 
Napoleons I and III, all owed their rise to this type of political 
and economic mess, And one certainly cannot rule out the possi- 
bility of a dictatorship from either the Left or the Right. But some- 
how it seems more likely that, perhaps for a year or so, the French 
situation will follow the pre-war pattern ; the parties will continue 
to bicker, governments will come and go, and General de Gaulle’s 
movement, at any rate in its present form, will achieve relatively 
little. 
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“OPERATION LONDON ” 


By THE BISHOP OF LONDON 

HE use of military terminology in the sphere of religion is dis- 

liked by some and derided by others, but there is no doubt 
that it has a long and respectable history. In Christian circles it 
has been used at least since the time of St. Paul, and if it is to 
continue there seems no reason why it should not be brought up to 
date. In any case, whether because or in spite of its title, the 
Christian Commando Campaign has certainly caught the popular 
imagination, and there was obviously a good deal of interest in it 
before it was extended to the metropolis. “Operation London” 
was the culminating point of a movement that had already embraced 
anumber of provincial towns. In the earlier efforts various methods 
had been tried out, and the experience thus gained was put to good 
use in this, the greatest engagement of the whole campaign. If we 
are to gauge the measure of success gained in the ten days’ operation 
it is well to know clearly what were the precise aims of the move- 
ment. They may be reckoned as three: first, to win people to belief 
in God through Christ; second, to induce them to accept the 
obligations of church membership ; and, third, to open up new 
ground for the preaching of the Gospel. It is the last which forms 
the differentia of this campaign as distinguished from other evan- 
gelistic efforts, and it is here that the measure of success is easiest 
to estimate. 

It has long been obvious that the present parochial and congrega- 
tional machine is not sufficient to cope with the religious needs of 
the population. Although the common computation that 90 per 
cent. of the people in this country never darken the doors of a 
church is nonsensical, there is quite certainly a very large propor- 
tion of this so-called Christian country which is beyond the reach 
of the ordinary ecclesiastical organisation. But if people will not 
come to church it is necessary to carry the church to the people. 
The Gospel must be proclaimed wherever people foregather. On 
this occasion few, if any, types of places were neglected. Indeed, 
the Campaigners found themselves preaching in some most unlikely 
spots. Not only were addresses given in parks and open spaces, 
in the purlieus of Parliament and on the steps of the Royal Ex- 
change, but also in cinemas, in dance-halls, in public-houses and 
in night-clubs. This provided an arena sufficiently vast even for the 
thirty-four Commando teams that had been called to Greater 
London from every part of the country. In spite of a few untoward 
incidents they were generally well received. Often they were asked 
to repeat their visit, and as a result many individual enquirers were 
put in touch with those who could lead them on to further help 
and instruction, 

But the most spectacular success was in the factories and great 
offices. No visit was made without invitation, and often not one but 
several return visits were requested. In some cases at least the 
result is likely to be permanent. It has been stated that over 200 
firms have actually requested that a padre may be regularly attached 
to their works. This indeed implies the marking out of new spheres 
for consistent pastoral ministration, and will provide a valuable 
complement to the customary parochial organisation. The needs 
of youth inevitably occupied a good deal of the Campaigners’ atten- 
tion. Both schools and clubs were visited, and secular clubs as well 


as those with a religious basis. Often games would be aban- 
doned in order to listen to the addresses, and the questions asked 
during the following discussions revealed a widespread interest in 
the main issues of religion. As one speaker said, the trouble today 
is not that people have the wrong gods but that they have no gods 
at all. It is not a pagan but a secular world that we have to face, 
and we must not let our own youth drift into that nihilism which 
at the moment is so dreaded by the German leaders. 


Of individual conversions and decisions it is not possible at the 


moment to give any statistics. The Rev. Colin Roberts, a Methodist 
minis under whose expert guidance the whole Campaign was 
Organised, is at present busy collating the reports, and he has stated 
that t umbers are “overwhelming.” A gratifying feature of the 
Campaign was the kindliness shown on all hands. In the rare in- 


stance ere there was original hostility it changed to friendliness 
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and apathy became interest. In some cases speakers have been 
invited to return as many as six times. The vast crowds that filled the 
Albert Hall and St. Paul’s Cathedral to overflowing were partly due 
to long and careful preparation, but the good-will shown to the 
speakers during the luncheon-hour interval in many factories was 
quite spontaneous, 

The effects of such a movement on individual lives and on church 
organisation depend for their permanence upon what is technically 
known as the “follow-up.” To many experienced missioners this 
appears to be the most important part of every evangelistic effort. 
The present leaders seem perfectly aware of this necessity, and they 
are doing their best to keep both the area committees and the central 
committee in being until plans have been fully concerted and the 
permanent lines of work completely established. If the effects upon 
the outside world are still beyond computation, the effect upon the 
Church itself is not in doubt. The ‘Campaign has provided 
an object-lesson in Christian solidarity. In the teams almost every 
kind of Christian was represented, from Anglo-Catholic to Con- 
gregationalist. So far as I am aware there has been no report of 
any disagreement or mutual difference. If any of the clergy were 
afraid that they would not be able to preach “ the full Gospel” in 
such company their fears were soon dispelled. Belief in God, belief 
in Christ and belief in the Church were all proclaimed from the 
common platform. And what more could one want to preach on 
such an occasion? 


BACKGROUNDS: EGYPT 


By KENNETH WILLIAMS 

HE history of modern Egypt begins with Napoleon’s attempt 

to upset from that country Britain’s position in the world. As 
everyone knows, that attempt was defeated by Nelson’s victory at 
the Battle of the Nile. It is not so generally realised, however, that 
Napoleon took to Egypt not only an army of uniformed men, but 
also an army of savants, teachers and lawyers, and that these civilians 
left an indelible impress on Egypt—so much so that until, roughly, 
the last decade French next to Arabic was the language most com- 
monly spoken in Egypt, and French ideas on nationalism and 
Romanticism prevailed. 

When Muhammad Ali, founder of the present Egyptian dynasty, 
set out to conquer parts of the Near East, he was supported by the 
French, and was opposed by the British. By his invasion of the 
Sudan in 1820, however, Western Powers seem to have been little 
worried. The Egyptians, seeking gold and man-power, were re- 
sisted by the Sudanese, but eventually they triumphed. It is the 
Egyptian view that it was the reforms for the improvement of the 
Sudan proposed by the Khedive, employing Europeans for the pur- 
pose, and particularly for the abolition or modification of the slave- 
trade in the Sudan, which prompted the Mahdi to his revolt against 
Egypt, a revolt marked by the murder of General Gordon in 188s. 
Meanwhile, in 1882, the British, to stamp out Arabi Pasha’s revolt 
against the Khedive, and reform a perilous financial situation, had, re- 
luctantly, gone to Egypt. They professed never to want to stay there. 
But circumstances, and invitations to remain, were strong. In the 
event, Cromer, going to Cairo in 1883, stamped his personality on 
the country, though always respecting Egypt’s status as a more or 
less independent province of the Ottoman Empire. 

But what was to be done with the rebellious Sudan? It was 
finally decided, in Egypt’s interest, to reconquer it; and in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, Kitchener, with some 5,000 British 
and some 15,000 Egyptian soldiers, defeated the Mahdi’s followers, 
who had threatened to overrun the rich valley of the Nile, and so 
to undo the very work of reconstruction to which the British had 
set their hand. Thus was the “lost province” of Egypt reclaimed. 
To administer this huge tract of Sudanese territory, Cromer hit in 
1899 upon the expedient known as the “ Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium,” in which the Governor-General, to be nominated by 
the British and to be appointed by the ruler of Egypt, should have 
full executive powers. To the Sudan went some of Britain’s best 
administrators, bent on restoring seemliness to a land ravaged by the 
Mahdi’s followers, who themselves complained that, for sixty years 

















previously, the land had been grievously misruled by the Egyptians. 
In both Egypt and the Sudan, therefore, Britain was in a somewhat 
anomalous position, anomalous, at any ‘rate, in the sense that she 
had no enduring rights therein, only a sense of temporary “ mission.” 

In 1914, Egypt being still nominally part of the Ottoman Empire, 
and Turkey having declared war on Britain, Egypt was proclaimed a 
British Protectorate. The country became a vast military base. 
Egyptian nationalist discontent had assumed some dimensions before 
1914, and the treatment of Egyptians during the war—treatment by 
no means exclusively meted out by Britons—was such that it grew 
rife. Immediately after the war there were riots, demonstrations, 
murders of British soldiers. An Egyptian delegation (“ Wafd”) 
under Zaghloul which wished to go to London was refused, and was 
interned. Allenby, High Commissioner in Egypt, decided, especially 
after the report of the Milner Mission that went to Egypt in 1919, 
that the Egyptians must have some measure of independence. 
Despite certain reservations from Whitehall, and using the threat 
of his resignation, Allenby succeeded in his aim. The “ Declaration 
of Independence” of 1922 gave to Egypt a constitutional monarchy, 
subject to reserved points which concerned, among other things, 
the safety of Imperial communications, the Sudan and the protection 
of foreign interests and minorities. 

In 1924, the Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, was murdered by Egyptians 
in Cairo, and a threat was proposed by Allenby of diverting the Nile 
water to the benefit of the Sudan at the expense of Egypt. (The 
Nile Waters Agreement of 1929 was accepted by Egyptians as fairly 
ensuring adequate water supplies to Egypt.) Egyptians, after 1924, 
were eradicated from the administration of the Sudan. During the 
ensuing years, various attempts were made by Egyptians to enlarge 
the measure of independence they enjoyed. But all endeavours broke 
down on the question of t | Sudan. However, a certain event did 
make possible what seemc. to be a notable advance in Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. That event was the Italian invasion of Abyssinia. 
To Mussolini’s action Egyptians reacted promptly. They recog- 
nised at once the Italian threat to the Sudan from the south ; they 
also knew that Mussolini openly coveted Egypt herself. They 
therefore proposed a treaty of friendship and alliance with Britain, 
a treaty which was signed, by an all-party Egyptian delegation under 
Nahas Pasha, in London, in 1936. This treaty, which was to run 
for twenty years, though after ten years either side could, with the 
consent of the other side, raise the question of revision, entailed, 
inter alia, Britain’s recommendation of Egypt’s entry into the League 
of Nations, the retention of British troops in Egypt, to the extent 
of 20,000 men and 400 R.A.F. men on the Canal Zone, and the 
ultimate abolition of the Capitulations, and it also composed a 
formula for the Sudan by which the governance of that country was 
to be dictated by the welfare of the Sudanese. 

To this 1936 treaty Egypt was more than faithful during the 
Second World War, putting all her facilities—transport, aero- 
dromes, ports, labour, even anti-aircraft batteries—at the disposal 
of Britain. Yet, when it was seen, before the end of that war, that 
the Axis would not worry Egypt again, voices could be heard 
demanding revision of the treaty. Gradually these demands became 
crystallised—particularly when it was observed that after the end 
of the war British troops were still in large numbers in Egyptian 
cities—into the twin slogan of “ complete evacuation of the British” 
and the “unity of the Nile Valley,’ by which was meant the in- 
corporation of the Sudan into the Egyptian kingdom. 

At the end of 1945 the Egyptian Government formally requested 
Britain to enter upon negotiations for revising the treaty, and in 
January, 1946, Britain agreed. As a preliminary, Britain announced 
that she accepted the principle of complete evacuation. For most 
of 1946 negotiations continued, both in Cairo and in London. In 
London, indeed, the Egyptian Premier, Sidky Pasha, and the British 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin, came very near to agreement; but 
in consequence of Sidky Pasha’s interpretation, on his return to 
Cairo, of the Sudan protocol—an interpretation suggesting that 
the Sudan was to come permanently under Egypt, which was 
promptly repudiated by Mr. Attlee, who took the line that the 
Sudanese themselves must decide their own destiny—the negotia- 
tions were seen to have failed. 
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In January, 1947, Sidky Pasha’s successor as Premier, Nokrashy 
Pasha, formally broke off the negotiations and announced Sends 
intention to place the case of Egypt and the Sudan before the 
Security Council of the United Nations. Since Nokrashy Pasha’s 
announcement little seems to have occurred on the diplomatic plane, 
beyond reports of the Premier’s trying vainly to get an all- ~party 
Egyptian representation at U.N.O. and the general support of the 
Arab League for Egypt’s case. The formal position at the time 
of writing is that, in the British view, the 1936 treaty still prevails. 
and that, in the Egyptian view, it is null and void. To that 
treaty no reference was made when the appointment was announced 
in March, 1947, of Sir Robert Howe as Governor-General of the 
Sudan ; but no such reference was formally necessary, since the 
appointment derived from the 1899 Condominium. 


INNS AND THE PUBLIC 
By FRANCIS ELWYN 


HE cecent Montgomeryshire case in which the licensee of an inn 
was fined £75 for his manager’s refusal to supply a traveller with 
food without lawful excuse should comfort the traveller. It is not 
the first time in our history that exasperated travellers have been 
moved to action against innkeepers who violate their own traditions 
of hospitality and service. In the fourteenth century, travellers’ com- 
plaints, particularly against excessive prices, found an echo in 
Parliament. An Act of Edward III compelled all hostelers to make 
reasonable charges on pain of refunding to the overcharged guest 
double the sum taken from him. Four years later, in 1353, a still 
tougher Act was passed to deal with the “great and outrageous cost 
of victuals kept up in all the realm by innkeepers to the great detri- 
ment of the people travelling across the realm.” Mayors and Justices 
were charged to enquire in all places into the “deeds and outrages” 
of hostelers and their kind, and to deal summarily with them. 

The innkeeper of 1353 was thus to learn that heavy responsibilities 
attached to his calling. Quite apart from Acts of Parliament, the 
common law or custom of our realm had, long before 1353, begun to 
govern his activities, for inns “for the receipt, relief and lodging of 
wayfaring persons travelling from place to place ” were well established 
in England by the time of Edward I. Even today, it is not necessary 
to obtain a licence to keep an inn (though many licences will be 
required before an inn can become worthy of the name). Anyone 
may keep an inn and dignify it with a name and adorn it with a sign. 
“But an innkeeper by opening his house as an inn offers it to the 
use of the public as such,” states Lord Halsbury’s Laws of England, 
and “thereupon the common law imposes on him certain duties and 
gives him certain rights.” Which is where the traveller comes in. 

It is now established law that the innkeeper is bound to “receive 
and to lodge in his inn all comers who are travellers and to entertain 
them at reasonable prices, without any special previous contract, unless 
he has some reasonable ground of refusal.” It is important to note 
that it is only the traveller whom the innkeeper is bound to provide 
for and receive. In the case of R. v. Rymer the prosecutor lived ina 
town within 1,200 yards of the place where he demanded refreshment, 
and was merely walking about the town for his own recreation and 
amusement. Chief Baron Kelly held that the prosecutor was in no 
sense a traveller. Once the traveller alters his status, e.g. by staying 
so long as to become that lesser mortal, a lodger, the innkeeper may 
refuse to entertain him any longer and may turn him out after 
reasonable notice. 

The innkeeper is called a common innkeeper because, within the 
limits of his liability to receive and entertain guests, he is equally 
bound to receive and entertain all persons, and is not entitled to pick 
and choose between them. The case of Constantine v. Imperial 
Hotels, decided by Mr. Justice Birkett in 1944, made it quite plain 
that our English innkeeper enforces a colour-bar at his peril. Any 
traveller who is ready to pay for his accommodation and conduct 
himself properly can claim admission into an inn, if there is room, 
at any hour of the day or night; and if the landlord refuses it the 
traveller can sue him in a civil court for damages, or, as in the 
Montgomeryshire case, the landlord may be prosecuted for a crime— 
but not if the traveller is a person of bad character (e.g., a thief or 4 
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prostitute), OF has a contagious disease, or is a constable on duty, or 
js not in a fit condition to be in the house (e.g., drunk, or a chimney 
sweep in his working clothes (Pidgeon v. Legg) or, in 1899 (R. v. 
Sprague), a lady in “cational” dress). 

The innkeeper is bound to supply reasonable and proper accom- 
modation for his guest and his goods—but only such accommodation 
as he in fact possesses. He is not, for instance, bound to provide a 
frost-proof garage for the accommodation of his guests’ motor-cars 
(Winkworth v. Raven). Though the traveller is entitled to reasonable 
and proper accommodation, he is not entitled to insist on a particular 
room. And in these days it may comfort the innkeeper to remember 
that he is not obliged to supply the traveller with clothes or wearing 
apparel. The fact that there is no room at the inn is a ceasonable 
ground for refusing to provide a traveller with shelter for the night. 
So is the fact that all the bedrooms in the inn are full, even if a 
public room is unoccupied and the traveller demands to be allowed 
to pass the night there. Thus the traveller cannot demand the 
privilege that was often bestowed upon him during the war of 
sleeping on the billiard-table or in the bath. Within the above 
limits the innkeeper is bound to receive the traveller’s motor car, 
and also all goods brought with him by the traveller, unless the 
character of these goods is so exceptional that he may refuse them. 
Chief Justice Coleridge in 1875 was “inclined to agree, if a guest 
brought a piano with him for his own amusement that, according 
to the advanced usages of society, the innkeeper might well be 
held to be bound to receive it, if he has room for it.” It would also 
appear, according to the authority of Lord Halsbury’s Laws of 
England, that an innkeeper is bound to receive a traveller and his 
dog, if he can accommodate the dog, though he is not bound to 
receive it into the house, 

The traveller’s privilege of being received and entertained extends 
to inns only and not to mere lodging-houses or boarding-houses, or 
mere alehouses or taverns or coffee-houses or teashops. These are 


important distinctions which the traveller would do well to note. 
The innkeeper’s liability in regard to the safe-keeping of his guest’s 
property is, for instance, greater than that of the boarding-house 


keeper. The significance of this was illustrated in 1932 in the case 
of Caldecutt v. Piesse, in which the plaintiff, a lady staying with 
the defendant, lost a diamond ring, stolen, it appeared, by a 
“charming and affable man who had left without notice and without 
luggage.” Mr. Justice Swift ruled that “either the defendant was 
an innkeeper, in which case she insured the safety of her guests’ 
property ; or she received them into her house for reward and was 
bound to take reasonable care of their property.” He did not 
consider the defendant an innkeeper. She could pick and choose ; 
she did not take guests for less than a week. He found that she was 
the keeper of a guest-house. As such, however, she was bound to 
use at least ordinary care for the protection of the guests’ goods. 
She was not fulfilling her duty if she provided a room that could 
not be locked from the outside by the guest. 

An inn was defined in 1920 as a “house where the traveller is 
furnished with everything he has occasion for while on his way.” 
It is thus the use to which the house is applied, and not its name, 
which establishes its identity as an inn. The “pub” may or may 
not be an inn, although it may confidently affect the name on its 
sign. The sign itself, although invariably an adornment of the inn, 
is not essential for the keeping of one. Yet what is an inn without 
aname? And what a lesser place our island would be without 
them—“ The Black Boy and Stomach Ache,” “ The Quiet Woman,” 
“The Tippling Philosopher,” and the other favourites which each 
of us has recorded on the tablets of his memory. There is no room 
here to deal with the protection the law gives to the harassed inn- 
keeper or the duties the traveller owes to him. As a guide to 
travellers I can think of no better than the sixteenth-century broad- 
side which Thomas Burke dug up in his researches: 

“Tt must not be accounted a small matter to afford house room, 
lodging, rest and food to the comforts of God’s children. Though 
your house (as an Inn) be open for all men to come unto, yet account 
honest men your best guests. 

Because your guests be God’s children, and their bodies 
members of Christ, let their usage for.meat, lodging, diet : 
be such as becomes worthy personages. 

Content yourselves with an honest gain, so using your guests 
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they may have an appetite to return to you when they are gone from 
you. 

And for the guests, use an Inn not as your own house, not to 
dwell in, but to rest for such time as ye have just and needful 
occasion, and then to return to your own families. 

Eat and drink for necessity and strength; not for lust. At table 
let your talk be powder’d with the salt of heavenly wisdom, as your 
meat is seasoned with material and earthly salt. Above all, abhor 
all oaths, cursing and blasphemy.” 

And Shenstone’s well-known quatrain should not be forgotten. 


LIVING COSTS AND WAGES 


By R. G. D. ALLEN 
VERYBODY talks about the cost-of-living index, but few really 
know what it is. The existing index is intended to measure 
changes in prices paid by working-class families. This is done by 
showing the changing cost of buying the goods actually consumed in 
1914, and hence of maintaining a standard of living very different 
from, and far below, that of today. The index is not even well- 
designed for its purpose, since the food-budget on which it is based 
goes back as far as 1904, and since clothing and other items were put 
in rather roughly after the 1914-18 war. The compilation is certainly 
outmoded, indeed antique. The index was due to go in 1939, and it 
was only reprieved by the war. Now, after more than 30 years of life, 
it is to be discarded, Many will regard its end as the passing of an 
old friend after a long illness ; others may never have liked it anyway, 

But few will challenge the decision to scrap it. 

From June, changes in retail prices are to be shown by a new but 
temporary index. The basis is to be working-class consumption as 
found in the budgets collected in 1937-38. The new index, in effect, 
will show the changing cost of goods actually bought by the average 
working-class family before the war. This does not look like an 
up-to-date index, and the question is why it is not based on present 
consumption, One reason is that it would take time to find out what 
working-class families now buy, but the main point is that no one 
would willingly accept consumption in 1947 as a standard for the cost 
of living. No housewife can spend her money as she wishes ; she is 
limited by rationing and shortages of many commodities and spends 
more than she wants on others. Admittedly, the new index is a stop- 
gap designed to do a temporary job. In a few years’ time a more solid 
index can be built on the basis of a standard of living of a less im- 
permanent character, 

The switch from the old to the new index will result in changes 
affecting the lives of most of us. The wages of 2,500,000 workers are 
directly linked to the existing index ; the connection may be cast off 
or a new link forged with the new index. All wage-negotiations take 
the cost of living into account, and they must be adjusted to the new 
measure of price changes. Subsidies on food and other goods are 
designed to keep the present index from rising. Instead of paying at 
least 34d. for an egg—the price the Ministry of Food pays—the house- 
wife gets it for 2d.. The difference is paid out of the public purse to 
producers. If the cost of producing eggs increases, the retail price 
remains at 2d. and the amount paid out in subsidies rises. Subsidies 
are a large and increasing item of public expenditure met, in general, 
out of taxation. In a sense, they are paid from one pocket to another. 
They come more out of the rich man’s pocket and go mainly into 
the poor man’s domestic purse. The new index may well influence 
the incidence of subsidies and policy based on them. 

In describing what may happen, let us take subsidies first. Sub- 
sidised goods will bulk less large in the new than in the existing 
index. This is because they are mainly bread-and-butter items 
forming a smaller proportion of all expenditure in 1937-38 than in 
1914. It follows that, if prices of goods not subsidised continue 
to rise, the new index will go up faster than the old. To prevent 
the rise, existing subsidies will need to be increased greatly or new 
items will have to be subsidised. The new index will cost more 
in subsidies if it is to be kept steady. On the other hand, the policy 
of keeping the index stable may be given up and subsidies reduced. 
Prices of subsidised goods will then rise, but the new index will go 
up less than the existing one. The index to be started in June, in 
short, wil! be less sensitive to changes in subsidies than the present 
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In the relation of the new index to wages, the critical point is 
that the index will measure all changes in retail prices from June 
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of this year, the month in which it starts. There is to be no com- 
parison with the level of prices before the war. The existing index 
is now steady at 31 to 32 per cent, above September, 1939. Private 
authorities have estimated that, if 1937-38 rather than 1914 con- 
sumption was used as a basis, the increase over pre-war would be 
40 to §0 per cent. The new index will say nothing on this point. 
It will simply ignore the relation between present and pre-war prices 
and concentrate entirely on future price changes. It will not, there- 
fore, provide any basis for automatic price-increases or for a round 
of negotiations for higher wages. Anyone can assert that the price- 
rise from 1939 to 1947 18 not 32 per cent. but some higher figure 
and hence that wages should increase. Burt there will be no official 
support, through the new index, for any such statement. 

The remaining question is how wages should be linked, if at all, 
to the new index after June. This raises matters of general economic 
policy. A main need of the moment is to keep inflation at bay by 
increasing output—by putting as many goods in the shops as people 
want to buy with their incomes. Output can be stimulated by re- 
duction of taxation of certain types which bear heavily on business 
and the wage-earner. Increased allowances for earned income in 
the income-tax and some reform of P.A.Y.E. have been suggested 
Even with some rises in other taxes, such proposals 
inevitably mean lower Government revenue. In its turn, this means 
that Government expenditures must be cut if the Budget, now 
balanced, is not to go into the red. There is not much room for 
expenditure-cuts—and even less chance of them in practice—unless 
considerable savings can be made in subsidies. This has not been 
possible so far without pushing up the cost-of-living index and wage- 
rates. The end of the process, then, is an inflationary effect, through 
rising wages or larger deficits in the Budget, and this is just what 
was to be avoided. The close between subsidies, the 
cost-of-living index and wages, however necessary it may have been 
in the past, has become a vicious circle. Now is the time to break it. 

Wage-rates may be linked, directly or more loosely, with the new 
index after June. Even so, there will be more room for manceuvre 
in reducing subsidies while keeping increases in the index and in 
wages within narrow limits. This follows, since the new index will 
respond less than the old to cuts in subsidies. But this is not 
all. The time of the change-over. from one index to the other 
provides in itself an opportunity to break the old link between the 
index and wages and to reduce subsidies. The whole matter must, 
in any case, come up for discussion at this time. In his Budget speech, 
the Chancellor has aleeady given a broad hint that he will seize the 
opportunity. He points out that, though subsidies will be used to 
keep the cost-of-living index stable during the rest of its life, this 
policy ceases to be practical with the introduction of the new index. 
When this time comes, the Chancellor can explain again his need for 
reducing expenditure on subsidies and he can point to past and pro- 
spective concessions on taxation bearing heavily on wage-earners. He 
can go on to suggest that wages be related much more flexibly to the 
new index so that the one need not rise in step with the other. The 
change from the cost-of-living index to the new measure of prices in 
June provides a chance to think again about the relation of wages to 
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is a chance not to be missed. 


VANISHING ENGLISH 


By GWENDOLEN FREEMAN 


r 
? 


S our speech—the speech of the ordinary man in the street—grow- 
Through elementary education, through 
the cinema and the wireless, are we losing the Juliet’s Nurses, the 


ing less picturesque? 
Sam Wellers, the Mrs. Poysers? If you go only a century back you 
will find the Victorian novelists—Dickens, Mrs. Gaskell, Hardy— 
naking the common people speak a language which is the sheerest 
eloquence compared with what you hear today. It cannot al] be 
invention. They must. as they went about the world, have heard 
something like the phrases they reproduced. 

It is generally accepted that old words and picturesque phrases 
That is, of course, true. But after some 
the industrial population of a large city, 


linger on in the country 
years of close contact with 


Birmingham, I 


you may fnear as 


the conclusion, to my surprise, that 
Not, of course, 


have come to 


many flowers of speech there. 
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among the middle-classes. Sit in a bus among housewives going 
shopping and you will find the conversation dreary in the extreme 
—not so much in subject as in limitation of expression, the “ W 

she says to me” type. But go down to the semi-slum areas—the 
low dirty brick buildings with dark entries leading to courts of 
back-to-back houses—and there you -will often be charmed with 
expressions that might have come out of Shakespeare’s comedies, 

The richness of the Birmingham speech derives to some extent 
from its uncertain grammar. When you may say “’er d’aint” er 
“she don’t,” “them’s afeard” or “ they’m frightened,” you can vary 
your speech more than if you had only one standard form. Birming.- 
ham back-streets use “’er” more often than “ she,” and there is an 
intermingling of the Black Country “daint” for “don’t” and 
“shaw ” for “shan’t.”. Amusement for the listener also comes from 
mistaken attempts to use long words. ‘The main contact these 
people have with “ dictionary English” is through doctors and 
hospitals, and so, instead of the eternal “ bad leg,” one old lady may 
tell you she has “ haricot ” veins and has been to the “ all-moaner ” at 
the hospital. Sheer ignorance may cause other mistakes, as with 
the wo nan who, given a hyacinth bulb to grow one autumn, asked 
the next for “one of them onions again.” 

There are also numbers of old words which have lingered on, as 
they have in the country, just through lack of contact with those not 
using them. The dustbin is a “miskin.” The tumbledown shack 
at the corner of the court where washing is now done but where 
beer used to be made is sull the “brew ’us.” The road is still a 
“ horse-road "—presumably from times when some lanes were not 
fit for horses. A hand is a “donny”; a grandmother “nan” or 
“nanny "—“ nanny” is never nurse—and to be worried is to be 
“moithered.” Some words are also used with a particular local 
significance. A potted plant, however small, is a “tree.” If you are 
ili you are “ middling” and if you are very ill “very middling.” 
“Tgnorant” means rude and cheeky. A club-leader told me that 
she once hurt a child’s feelings extremely by calling her “ an ignorang 
little girl,” literally meaning that she did not know something. The 
child took it is a slur on her character. Similarly “ old-fashioned,” 
always applied to children, means charming and graceful. 

All these variations lend pith to speech, but there is more than 
that in back-street phrases. There is a naiveté, an invention, one 
never hears in the middle classes. One of the poorest and dirtiest 
old men I used to know—a “knocker-up” going round with his 
long stick to tap the windows and call early workers from bed—used 
always to call me, with Biblical quaintness, “ Daughter, my dear.” 
An old lady recording how a mother remonstrated with her daughter 
for wanting to get married recorded the speech as: “Why do you 
want to bring a husband in? Here we've lived as sweet as doves 
together.” To this old lady her husband was always “ our father,” 
and God “Them above” or “The One Above.” She changed the 
number at will. A rather fragile little girl of ten months, quiet, with 
big eyes, was called “the English rose” by the neighbours. Indeed, 
vivid phrases seem often stimulated by children. “Cheeky Charlie” 
is a favourite address to little boys, even if their name is not Charlie. 
There is also a naive—one can only call it poetical—reaction when 
people from these back streets see the country. “Look at them 
trees a-standing up straight like soldiers,” said one woman when 
taken out in a car; and another, away for a brief country holiday, 
described looking at a sunset as “like looking up into heaven and 
secing all the angels.” 

This vividness of speech no doubt exists among the unsophisticated 
of other towns: In London, for example, an old lady told me that 
her dog was “an owdacious eater.” You will find the same sort of 
thing in the back streets of Manchester and Glasgow. But if my 
experience is typical you will find it chiefly among the old and the 
uneducated—those who live cut off from the modern world and do 
not listen to the wireless or go to the cinema. Nearly all the charm- 
ing phrases I collected were from the older people. The one about 
the sunset was from a middle-aged woman who though extremely 
intelligent could not write and could hardly read. (These people 
do still exist even after seventy years of national education.) The 
younger generation is aware of the difference in speech. A witty 
woman from the district I know used to imitate “the gentry ”—she 
had worked for them nis.” 


“>? 
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ind call their polite accent “lawn tennis. 
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The younger generation, used to Hollywood and-the wireless ‘difring, 
slways too loudly, from open doors all down the street, may adopt 
Americanisms or quote from ITMA, but its spéeclr has lost all 
poetic quality. 

What is to be done about this growing dullness and standardisa- 
tion? Not much, it seems. A _ history of Upton-on-Severn, 
Worcestershire, I have seen gave a list of picturesque local words 
and their meanings, but in that form they were as dead as doornails. 
The only way the old speech can live is as literature, and we have a 
good deal of it preserved that way, including the extseme example 
of Synge’s plays. And no doubt there will always be some people 
with witty tongues—the bus-conductor comedian and the old grand- 
mother rich in experience of life. And if on the whole our speech 


becomes more correct, greyer, more limited—it is presumably the 
price we must pay for education and “ progress.” 


CUP FINAL 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


trip to London, sightseeing, a couple of beers, and home by 
the evening train. But for some others it is a social occasion. They 
don’t watch football either. But they must see the Final. It is the 
thing to do. They ought to be prosecuted. So ought the people 
who let them have the precious tickets. 

Because of them, real fans are kept outside, hearing the crowd’s 
roar, but not Knowing whether to hope or fear. These fans have 
followed the team from that last Saturday in August when the crowd 
sat in shirt-sleeves and the grass was green. They have followed 
the team through the wet and cold of December until the grass has 
turned to mud, followed them groaning, followed them protesting, 
followed them cheering, but always followed them hoping that, this 
year, the team will have a run in the Cup. Now the spring is here, 
their team has had a run in the Cup, their team is at Wembley, flash- 
ing over the velvet turf. But they are outside ; and the ticket touts 
want £6 for a 3s. 6d. ticket. And all the time there are people 
inside who don’t care which team wins, who don’t know the rules 
and who chatter. 


FY some people—good luck to them—Cup Final day means a 


It is an agonising tragedy. Not that the game will be a good one. 
True, there was Pompey-Wolves in 1939 and Arsenal-Huddersfield 
in 1930. They were fine. But the usual Final is terrible. The 
tragedy is that the fan is part of the club. Saturday after Saturday 
he has known the feeling you get on football grounds, that all men 
are equal, that all men are honest and that, until the game begins, all 
men are brothers. Right through the season he has given his 
advice, without charge, to countless referees ; he has exhausted his 
nerves on those long-drawn-out “ees” and “oos” and “ah’s” that 
betoken a close shave, or thrown his whole being into that ecstatic 
shopt that betokens sudden triumph. But now he is outside 
Wembley, outside the club, outside the deep communal delight of 
unthinking, whole-hearted passionate bias. 

And I am inside. Normally, I am only inside when Huddersfield 
are playing, as they did play five times between the wars—five times 
between the wars and only once an honest referee. But though it is 
not Huddersfield today, I still claim a seat by right. Always, con- 
sistently and violently, I support the more northerly of the two teams. 
True, in 1931, when West Bromwich played Birmingham, this took 
some working out. But on Saturday there was no doubt. Burnley, 
after all, are a side from Lancashire, which even prejudiced observer’s 
admit to be the second-best county. Moreover, is not Alan 
Brown, the Burnley captain, fresh from playing with Hudders- 
field Town, where he learned his football? So up the claret and 
blue. , 

lour? 


Royal Box. 


Where is it? There are some flowers in front of the 
But the Guards Band is still in khaki. And you women 
of England! I know you soon tire of yourselves in one bright colour 
and haven’t the coupons to replace it. But couldn’t you, please, do 
better than brown? Alongside the men you made the steep sides of 
Wembley Stadium look like the Yorkshire moors in late autumn when 
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the bracken has died. The colour 
audible. 

At one end of the ground, packed high and tight, are 12,000 3s. 6d. 
supporters of Burnley, with their rattles. There were times during 
the game when the rattles were silent. But when Burnley pressed, 
when for example they forced a corner, or when, as happened six 
times, a Burnley forward broke through and had only Sam Bartram, 
the Charlton goalkeeper, to beat, the rattles roared. Far away, on 
the opposite side of the ground, were the Charlton three-and-six- 
pennies, also with rattles, and also, in the case of accident, with a 
silver cup of their own. As things turned out they did not need it. 
But they might have done. 

Their team did only two things; it played—for nine seconds—the 
only football in the game, sweeping the ball from one end of the 
field to the other without a Burnley man touching it. It also scored 
a goal, but of that more later. 

For the rest of the match, their manager, Jimmy Seed, sat silent 
and still on the touch-line, half-smoking cigarette after cigarette 
while Burnley made and lost chances. Six minutes from the start, 
Morris, the Burnley inside forward, found himself through 
the defence. He raced towards Bartram, and as Bartram came out 
to meet him, he shot—yards over the bar. Jimmy Seed lit another 
cigarette. Minutes later, Harrison, the Burnley centre forward, 
screwed in a shot without great power but with plenty of spin, 
and Bartram, going the wrong way, twisted himself to pull it off 
the goal-line with one hand. Jimmy Seed stubbed his cigarette 
and lit another. 

Early in the second half, Bartram leaped to a cross-shot, missed, 
fell on his face, and Burnley’s Morris slammed the ball back. It 
hit the cross-bar. Jimmy Seed let his cigarette fall and lit another. 
Later still, Harrison at last beat Phipps, the Charlton centre-half, 
and raced for goal with Phipps on his heels. In the penalty area 
he fell, and twelve thousand Burnley fans roared for a penalty. I 
begin to roar, too, and then remember that referee Wiltshire is a 
friend of mine, that I have seen him handle five games this season 
without a mistake. Good heavens! Backing the referee? I must 
be slipping. I roar for a penalty. But the referee is deaf as well 
as blind. Jimmy Seed smokes on. 

And so to extra time. With six minutes only to go, something 
decisive was done, and the man who did it was little Duffy, the 
Charlton outside left. Duffy has all the tricks. When trying to 
beat an opponent, he weaves and waggles his legs all ways. He 
even diverts a waiting opponent by suddenly pointing over his 
shoulder. On Saturday these tricks got Duffy nowhere. But a 
sudden swing of Duffy’s foot got Charlton the Cup. Robinson, the 
Charlton right-winger, had the ball just outside the Burnley penalty 
area. For once, the Burnley left back dithered and let him through. 
At once, Brown, that impeccable centre-half, ran across to stop 
the gap. But Robinson centred the ball. Heads bobbed up in the 
Burnley penalty area like fish trying to snap an evening fly. They 
all missed, and Duffy, lying back, swung his foot. For seconds 
thereafter he stood still. Then suddenly he threw his hands in the 
air and ran like mad with the Charlton team after him. Jimmy Seed 
just smoked, and when Welsh, the Charlton captain, waved to him, 
he waved back impatiently as though to say, “Get on with it— 
anything can happen yet.” 

How nearly right he was! With less than sixty seconds to go, 
Burnley got a corner. And as the wing forward prepared to take 
it, every Burnley rattle in the stadium gave of its best. The ball 
sailed slowly up and over in a delicate parabola, and despairing 
heads leaped to it. One—a Burnley head—got it, and sent it—just 
over the bar. And that was that. 

Or not quite. Late that evening, in our hotel, the lift-man said 
he had a customer in his lift who thought his room number was 61. 
But room 61 was occupied. So the customer was spending his 
time travelling up and down in the lift. We roused him; and, 
under pressure, he remembered that 61 was the number, not of his 
room in a London hotel, but of his house in a Burnley road. We 
took him to Euston and saw him on a north-bound train. Up the 
claret and blue! 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the motion for the adjournment Jast week, Mr. Peter Freeman 
raised the problem of corporal punishment in schools. He 
contended that this form of discipline was of no value either as a 
deterrent or as an example; he stated that it was “ degrading and 
demoralising ” ; that it was a form of tyranny which aroused among 
the little boys of this country a condition of “continuous fear.” 
“ Always,” he said, “it injures a child’s character.” He pointed out 
that in many progressive countries, such as Russia and Peru, this 
iniquitous system had been abolished by law. And he gave many 
instances of the effects of corporal punishment, which, even when 
read in the cold calm pages of Hansard, make the blood run cold. 
Mr. Gandar Dower who followed referred to the increase in juvenile 
delinquency and admitted that when at school he had been beaten 
several times. He could not recall, he said, that any permancnt 
resentment was created by these episodes and in fact his subsequent 
relations with his house master had been relations of amity and trust. 
Mr. Hardman, in replying for the Ministry of Education, made an 
interesting and constructive speech. He admitted that as a method 
of maintaining discipline, corporal punishment was “ completely out 
of date.” He contended that it was bad for a boy and even worse 
for the master or prefect who administered the punishment. But 
he argued that the Ministry cannot move ahead of public opinion 
and that for the moment public opinion was not convinced that with- 
out such punishment discipline could be maintained. And he 
promised the House that the Ministry would invite the Foundation 
for Educational Research to report regarding the most suitable future 
methods of punishment and reward. And what on earth will the 
Foundation for Educational Research have to say? 
* * . * 

I also, when a boy, experienced the “ antiquated and pernicious 
system ” of which Mr. Freeman complains. At my private school, 
if I remember rightly, I was beaten some sixteen times: at my public 
school I must have been beaten some eight times. I am not conscious 
that these repeated lashings left scars upon my soul. Only on two 
occasions was I beaten unjustly or in anger; whatever sense of 
grievance was created by the other twenty-two episodes passed as 
quickly as my weals. In theory, of course, the system is not 
humiliating only ; it is an outrage upon human dignity. Yet human 
dignity is a strange sort of vegetable which is dependent upon the 
soil and climate in which it grows ; it is not blighted by the rain 
and wind of ordinary weather ; it wilts only when the soil or climate 
change. I quite understand that German or Japanese boys, obsessed 
as they are by considerations of personal status, face or “ honour,” 
should be driven to suicide if beaten in the presence of their fellows. 
In their cases there is, on the one hand, a deliberate desire to 
humiliate, and on the other hand a predisposition to feel humiliated. 
But in our English schools it was different from that. In principle, 
I suppose, it was degrading for a boy of sixteen to have to submit 
to the indignities which a beating entailed. One was ordered to 
descend to the boot-room ; one was obliged to kneel over a bench 
with one’s head in a boot-locker ; and then the captain of the house 
or the captain of cricket struck eight sharp blows at one with a 
cane. One grunted at each stroke with a grunt of anguish, nobly 
borne. I do not contend that such experiences were enjoyable ; they 
brought with them a certain amount of anxiety and a great amount 
of physical pain. But I do contend that they were not humiliating ; 
anger, resentment or mortification was not aroused ; and subsequent 
relations between the beater and the beatee remained amicable, re- 
spectful and often comradely. Nor were the elements of physical 
prowess and physical endurance wholly absent. One had broken 
some rule ; the consequences, if one was found out, were inevitable 
and immediate ; and one bore these consequences with friendliness 
and such courage as one could muster. That was all. 

* * . * 

Of all my twenty-four beatings the only two which I remember 
with any disquiet did, in fact, contain an element of deliberate 
humiliation. At my private school we were frequently assured that 
of all British communities we possessed the highest moral tone ; we 


were told that we were “put on our honour” not to break the 
rules ; and one of the most rigid rules was that against buying sweets 
in shops. On one occasion an older friend of mine—who I now 
recognise possessed a dominant personality—received the sum of 
ten shillings from a visiting uncle. He suggested to me that we 
should expend this money in a teashop in an adjoining town, 
Hiding our school-caps in our pockets we slipped into that 
tea shop and ordered poached eggs, lemonade and many bananas, 
Half an hour later we were seen leaving this haunt of vice and were 
reported to the headmaster. The whole school was summoned, and 
my friend and I, with commendable honesty and with flaming 
cheeks, confessed our guilt. The headmaster then delivered a 
short allocution in which he explained that we had let the school 
down, that we had broken our word of honour, and that an example 
must be made. It was made in such a manner as to stir in me even 
to this day feelings of half-amused and half-angry shame. My 
amusement derives from the thought of the pink pathetic spectacle 
I must have presented. My anger from the fact that for days there- 
after I was enshrouded in a cloud of disgrace; my comrades 
shunned me as a pariah. They were, of course a bunch of littl 
prigs ; but the headmaster’s intention, in arranging this unpleasing 
scene, had been to humiliate. And I cannot believe that in so doing 
he was acting well. ‘ 
* * * * 

The second occasion which still festers slightly in my memory 
occurred several years later when I was in the sixth form at my 
public school. I was never good at mathematics, and I am prepared 
to confess that I behaved in my algebra class with impertinent 
frivolity or disdain. The master who presided over this class was 
a powerful man and one who disliked me very much indeed. He 
arrived late one morning and apologised by saying that he had 
been kept by the Duke of Connaught, in reply to which remark I 
whispered the one word “Snob.” I regret having committed so 
wounding an impudence, even as I regret that my whisper was 
not more restrained. That sad sibilant word reached his ears. 
“Who said that? ” he asked with purple face. I admitted my guilt; 
I was told to remain behind ; and thereafter I was beaten as I had 
never been beaten before. When I rose from the bench over which 
I had been made to kneel I noticed that the lime tree outside the 
window was swirling in a whirr of green ; I also noticed in the eyes 
of my algebra master a sudden twitch of apprehension ; he thought 
that I was going to faint. He made me sit down with my head 
between my knees ; he was apprehensive and kind. “I hope,” he 
said, “ that you will be a more polite boy in future”. I admit that 
I ought to have been beaten on that occasion ; but I do mot think 
I ought to have béen beaten in peff§pnal anger. It was humiliating 
for a boy of my seniority to be beaten at all; it was wrong for the 
master to have conducted the operation while still under the 
influence of rage. 


* * * * 


I trust that the Foundation for Educational Research, when they 
come to examine the problem of corporal punishment in schools 
will decree that no boy should be beaten in circumstances of un- 
necessary humiliation and that no boy should ever be beaten by the 
master whom he has insulted. I should go further. I should say 
that no boy or girl should be beaten in institutions where the soil 
and climate is unpropitious to corporal punishment. I am sure that 
there are many schools in which the boys, or their parents, regard 
corporal punishment as degrading; in places where that feeling 
exists such punishment is clearly deleterious. But there are other 
places where it is not deleterious unless thinking makes it so. It is 
often better to give a boy a few stripes than to give him hundreds 
of lines. Is it that I, as a veteran beatee, wish to see inflicted upon 
my successors the pain which I experienced myself? Or is it merely 
that, as a reasonably progressive man, I do not wish to deprive the 
aristocracy of the last of their privileges—that of being beaten hard 
on the behind? 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
“Richard Il.’ By William Shakespeare (New Theatre.)—‘ 1066 and 
All That.’’ (Saville).—** Bless The Bride.’’ (Adelphi). 

Mr. ALEC GUINNESS leads the Old Vic Company’s attack on this 
great play with distinction and considerable originality. Most actors 
see Richard as a poet who was also a king ; Mr. Guinness, I think, 
sees him as a king who was also a poet. I seem to remember Mr. 
Gielgud, in the opening scene when Richard attempts to arbitrate 
between Bolingbroke and Mowbray, toying with a rose in an 
effectively distrait manner ; and I think that the actor’s task—and 
probably the audience’s toe—is made easier if in the first half of 
the play Richard is presented as an obvious misfit. 

Mr. Guinness’s approach is subtler. His Richard never lacks 
authority; his outbursts are never tantrums. You get—and I think 
you are meant to get—the impression of a sensitive, introspective 
young man with a strong will who, having been born royal, devotes 
all his mind and character to the arts of kingship but only succeeds 
in being a bad king. This Richard is never a weakling, any more 
than Hamlet is ; even when he is deposed he dominates the men 
who brought him down. He fails because there is that in his char- 
acter which causes him to take the wrong decisions, to trust the 
wrong men ; and his preoccupation with the divine right, his insist- 


ence on the inviolability of his own status despite the contrary lessons . 


of history and the “sad stories of the deaths of kings,” are the by- 
product of his past efforts to equate himself to the throne, to sub- 
ordinate the poet to the king, to take the whole business seriously. 
On these lines—if I have not misread the actor’s mtentions—Mr. 
Guinness gives a very fine performance indeed ; there is a kind of 
quiet, almost sly, precision about his acting which is as attractive 
as it is difficult to define. 

Sir Ralph Richardson, who also produced the play, was excellent 
as John of Gaunt, and Mr. Harry Andrews’ fiery and self-confident 
Bolingbroke was exactly the right foil to Mr. Guinness. Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen and Sir Lewis Casson stood out among the ruck of factious 
noblemen, and all the small parts were adequately played. Mr. 
Michael Warre’s setting, on the other hand, was not good. Two 
tall and asymmetrical pergolas were neither useful nor decorative, 
and a doorway underneath one of them, besides leading nowhere, 
was so low that the ladies, wearing the head-dresses of the period, 
had practically to go down on hands and knees to get through it. 

. * . * 


The trouble about the revival of 1066 and Ali That, which I 
thoroughly enjoyed when it was first produced, is that it never quite 
makes up its mind what kind of a joke it is. As well as ragging the 
history books, it drags in a lot of other and somehow incompatible 
Aunt Sallies, like Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Max Intrator, and in spite 
of Mr. Leslie Henson the mixture fails to come off. 

* * * * 


Mr. Cochran’s production at the Adelphi is an anomaly. It may 
not ravish you (though I don’t see why it shouldn’t), but I defy 
anyone not to admire its quality. Here is the real stuff. No sub- 
stitutes, no evasions, no excuses; so confident, so zestful and so 
beguiling is the showman’s attack that you have no time even to 
stop and wonder how they manage to do such things—on such a 
scale, with such precision—in these days. Small children some- 
times use the epithet “pre-war” as a synonym for “super” or 
“smashing,” meaning that a thing is very good, is what it ought 
to be but usually, nowadays, is not. In this sense Bless The Bride 
is pre-war. Sir Alan Herbert’s kindly wit and notable facility are 
well set off by Mr. Vivian Ellis’s music ; and the huge cast, led 
by Miss Lizbeth Webb and M. Georges Guétary, are extremely 
accomplished, beautifully disciplined and infectiously cheerful. 
The scenery is opulent, the dresses lavish and engaging and the 
plot (which is set in 1871) of no particular importance. I do not 
know how many men and women are directly involved in each 
performance, but what with the cast, the orchestra, the theatre 
Staff, the dressers and all the rest, it must work out at over 200. 
Outside the theatre the evening papers announced that the striking 
London dockers now totalled more than 10,000 ; if only (I couldn’t 
help reflecting) the sturdy, the splendid British workman could 
manage to stick to the business in hand as loyally and effectively 
as do his inessential, supposedly feckless, traditionally rather dis- 
reputable, certainly more insecure opposite numbers in the theatre. 
... Bless The Bride is something more than an anodyne. 


PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 

“Black Narcissus.’' (Odeon, Leicester Square)—‘t The Beginning 

or the End.’’ (Empire)—* Sudan Dispute.’’ (This Modern 

Age) and “ Storm Over England.’’ (March of Time). 
Black Narcissus tells a faltering story of frustration and failure. 
A group of nuns open a school and dispensary in an old palace on a 
crag in the Himalayas. They are smitten with spots, neuroses and, 
in one case, lunacy. They give up the project and depart, in pouring 
rain, for their Calcutta headquarters. As a sub-plot, a young Indian 
prince marries a peasant girl. The film would not in fact be worth 
consideration as a piece of story-telling were it not for the fact that 
it is sensitively directed by Michael Powell and Emeric Press- 
burger, beautifully acted by a cast which includes Deborah Kerr, 
Kathleen Byron, Flora Robson and Jean Simmons, and designed 
and photographed with an almost breathtaking sense of beauty. It 
it indeed the work of Alfred Junge and Jack Cardiff, as designer 
and cameraman respectively, which makes Black Narcissus some- 
thing of a connoisseur’s item. The settings, all of which were built 
and photographed at Pinewood, are masterpieces. Cardiff's 
technicolor photography is keyed to the knife-like clarity of the 
mountain air; the greys, greens and blues are absolutely pure, and 
are slashed only occasionally by the scarlet and gold of rhododendron 
or the lavish costume of the youthful prince. 

* 7 * * 


According to its makers, The Beginning or the End, a film about 
the development and use of the atomic bomb, is not really for us 
at all. It is, on the contrary, designed to be shown to our descendants 
a hundred years hence. A copy of the film, together with a pro- 
jector and instructions how to use it, has been ceremoniously buried 
at the foot of a Californian redwood tree. What will they think of 
it, those people of the next century?—always supposing that there 
are any humans left alive, that they can still read and that elec- 
tricity is still available. I should imagine they will be rather 
puzzled ; they will certainly be deceived. The film begins with an 
actor who states categorically that he is Oppenheimer ; and other 
persons of current history are portrayed—sometimes with skill, as 
the Godfrey Tearle’s sketch of Roosevelt, and sometimes with all 
the conviction of a Guy Fawkes dummy with a label saying 
“Einstein.” Our descendants will also be led to believe that a 
civilian worker on the bomb knew, days ahead, that Hiroshima was 
to be the first victim (it was actually a secondary target), and that 
immediately after the explosion it was possible for the plane to circle 
low over the city and view the flaming ruins. For us today, if we 
may be permitted to express an opinion, The Beginning or the End 
contains by and large the worst dialogue and the worst acting of the 
vear. * x * * 

Sudan Dispute, a new issue of Rank’s This Modern Age series, 
gives us a sober and factual résumé of the economy and politics of 
the Sudan, and then states the Egyptian and British points of view 
with considerable clarity and a wholly understandable bias in favour 
of the British standpoint. There is some good original shooting, 
but the film as a whole moves rather too slowly—a criticism which 
cannot be made of the March of Time’s Storm Over Britain, a 
spanking analysis of our present problems and discontents, presented 
with a gratifying bias, also in our favour. BASIL WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


Tue Busch Quartet played two of the op. 18 quartets (Nos. 1 and 4), 
the first Rasumovsky and op. 131 and 132 at their concerts on April 
25th and 28th. The L.P.O. under de Sabata have already played 
the second, fourth, fifth and seventh symphonies at their first two 
concerts ; and all this Beethoven activity suggests some fugitive 
thoughts on this most puzzling composer. 

With Beethoven the personality of the composer makes a sudden 
appearance in music on an entirely new scale. No listener to any 
major work after, say, the second symphony can fail to be aware of 
the various facets of Beethoven’s character, often contradictory, 
always extreme. There is the pawky humorist, the conscious Titan 
(“my head is bloody but unbowed”), the humanitarian idealist ; 
but, in whatever rdéle, it is Beethoven the man who speaks, incredibly 
violent and extreme, taking you by the coat-collar and putting his 
face close to yours to compel your attention, bursting into sudden 
gusts of laughter, stamping up and down the room as he talks at 
top speed, suddenly serious and tensely emotional—an unpredictable 
creature of moods which his audience are forced, not led, into 
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accepting. What struck his contemporaries was what we might call 
this lack of manners—in the ordinary sense of socially acceptable 
behaviour—in his music as in his life. It was not an abstruse har- 
monic idiom which made his works seem difficult, but their apparent 
incoherence compared with the polite and formal periods of the 
eighteenth century. The sudden shouts, explosions of anger or 
laughter, inexplicable “ changing of the subject,” or unaccountable 
tears shocked them and embarrassed them like ill-bred manners. And 
Beethoven's music is “ democratic” in just this sense: that it is not 
polite or considerate, that it is concerned with self-expression at all 
costs (as ill-mannered people are), and that Beethoven considered 
that he tsanscended all the ordinary rules of social intercourse. 

His music is, therefore, that of an immense egoist, and the fact 
that the egoist was also a musical genius makes us often willing to 
forgive the egoism, but it does not alter the fact of its existence. 
Like many traits of Beethoven’s character and music, it is partly 
explained by his deafness and the towering pride which made deaf- 
ness of all afflictions the hardest for him to bear ; but in its turn it 
also explains the reaction against Beethoven’s own most personal 
music and, still more, against the exploitation of personality which, 
after Beethoven, became in the eyes of the world the distinguishing 
character of the artist. Modes of feeling vary, not so often, but quite 
as drastically, as women’s clothes. Beethoven initiated a new mode 
of feeling which had an exceptionally long life as such things go— 
almost a century undisputed and much longer among the general 
public, to whom this emotional appeal is immediately sympathetic. 
Creative energy is what impresses the modern listener most, perhaps, 
in Beethoven’s music, the more so because most modern composi- 
tions seem to lack it. Musicians seem to find this creativeness at 
its most impressive in the string quartets, especially the later ones, 
and at its least impressive on the whole in the symphonies, where 
Beethoven’s lack of interest in the subtleties of orchestration makes 
much of his music sound to a modern ear as though it was lacking 
some essential quality—a quality in fact which has become essential, 
but only since Beethoven’s death. The design is impressive, but 
the actual sonorous quality seems to have a quite needless note of 
austerity, even utility. MarTIN COOPER. 

ART 


HAIM SOuTINE died in 1943, at the age of forty-nine, a minor master 
and the greatest of the Parisian expressionists. He had a habit of 
trying to regain possession of works he had sold in order to repaint 
sections of them, after which they were never seen again. Possibly for 
this, among other reasons, his pictures are not frequently to be viewed 
nowadays, and Messrs. Gimpel Fils are to be congratulated on bring- 
ing together eighteen of his paintings in this country—a larger 
number than I can recollect ever having seen before in one exhibi- 
tion. First impressions on renewing old acquaintances: that I had 
forgotten the pearly beauty of Soutine’s colour ; that his impassioned 
technique was, in reality, far more controlled than I had remem- 
bered ; that memory had decried the certainty of his design. The 
two biggest factors in the shaping of his style were, I suppose, his 
friendship with Modigliani, from whom he learnt the emotional pos- 
sibilities of distortion and of the actual placing of a figure within the 
rectangle of the canvas, and the impact of the Fauve movement 
which was in its later stages when he arrived in Paris. From this 
he learned the emotional potentialities of paint itself. To Modig- 
liani’s hieratic convention he added a rich, swirling freedom and 
fluidity of movement ; to the wildness of the Fauves, often practised, 
one suspects, for its own sake, he brought a nervous inner discipline. 
Over all he threw a tempestuous melancholy and fierce intensity 
peculiar to himself alone. His landscapes, more subtle than Van 
Gogh’s, are sometimes very fine ; his still-lifes—and among those at 
Gimpel Fils is the well-known Boeuf écorché, a daring acceptance 
of Rembrandt’s challenge—are at their best masterpieces of 
virtuosity; his portraits, pushed almost, but never quite, to the point 
of caricature, distil the very essence of the Parisian petit bourgeois 
and employé he usually chose for his models. Soutine was the 
culmination of a certain kind of painting. It is hard to believe that 
any other painter will progress any further in that direction. 
* * . * 

At this stage to make further comment upon the Government’s 
Work or Want poster is rather like kicking a man when he is down. 
One is tempted to enquire, however, whether the advice of the 
Council of Industrial Design was sought by those concerned, for 
when even so endemically cynical an organisation as the film industry 
—in the shape of Ealing Studios—has begun to employ artists of the 
calibre of Bawden and Ardizzone for their posters, it seems rather 
hard that the Government should not. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


1947 
ON THE AIR 


Was it quite by accident that the Third Programme’s Shakespeare 
festival last week opened with Stephen Potter’s How to Appreciate 
Shakespeare? Whoever was responsible for the arrangement dis. 
played either unusual penetration or remarkable insensitiveness— 
I am not quite sure which. With a mordant wit and a brilliant 
effectiveness, Mr. Potter satirised and caricatured the over-ingenious 
annotator, the “Eng. Lit.” hound and the chaser of “ tendencies,” 
the scholar choked with variant readings, the psychological analyst 
with his barbarous jargon and all the other odd people who ge 
between us and Shakespeare. For the rest of the week I found 
myself constantly reminded of this admirable jeu d’esprit, for the 
programmes which were supposed to celebrate Shakespeare’s birth- 
day gave us a great deal of talk around and about Shakespeare but 
remarkably little of Shakespeare himself. It was a week of margin- 
alia ; but the text was missing. 
* 7 * * 

Sir Ralph Richardson’s Old Vic productioh of King Richard II 
was the only play included in the festival. A stage production such 
as this cannot fairly be criticised on the basis of a broadcast, even 
though the radio version was specially produced by John Burrell, 
It seemed to me, however, that the most interesting thing about 
it was Alec Guinness’s rather insouciant study of the King, in which 
passion was replaced by petulance. It is a legitimate interpretation 
of the part, but untraditional and therefore unlikely to command 
general approval. Sir Ralph himself played John of Gaunt with 
customary nobility, and Harry Andrews was adequately and unsubtly 
virile as Bolingbroke. One or two of the minor characters, I thought, 
had an unfortunate tendency to recite their lines rather than to 


speak them. 
* * * * 


If only Shakespeare had been tidier and carefuller when he wrote 
Hamlet, what a world of tedious theorising, bad criticism and worse 
psychology we should have been spared! We should also have lost 
two notable Imaginary Conversations which were broadcast last 
week, and that would have been a pity. In Thieves of Mercy 
Herbert Read attempted an imaginative reconstruction of what 
happened to Hamlet during his voyage to England. It was an 
admirable exercise in dialectics, interesting and suggestive—as all 
that Mr. Read writes must be—and it was beautifully written. 
Nevertheless, I did not find it convincing, mainly, I think, because 
the author violates the principle that a simple explanation of any 
given set of circumstances must not be rejected in favour of a 
recondite explanation without very good reason. G. W. Stonier’s 
Ophelia—a dramatised explanation of Ophelia’s madness—was much 
more than an “imaginary conversation.” It lasted an hour, intro- 
duced five characters, and was, in effect, a whole new act of Hamlet. 
Its main interest lay in its psychological subtleties, but I found it 
less effective than Thieves of Mercy. It was too long-drawn-out, 
and for one listener at any rate, did not maintain its interest to the 
end. Ophelia is a fairly transparent character anyway, and does not 
stand in need of much elucidation. 

* * * * 

High among the week’s talks I would place St. John Ervine’s 
contribution ro the series on The Art of Isiving—a cogent plea for 
tolerance and the cultivation of a diversity of interests, delivered in 
the pleasant Ulster speéch that he shares with Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
This series gives every promise of being outstanding. 

+ . * * 

Editorial Opinion, which temporarily replaces The Brains Trust, 
also improves on it to the extent that the topics discussed are 
generally adequate to the quality of the speakers. For the sake of 
variety, however, I would suggest that just one of the four or five 
subjects chosen for discussion should be taken from outside the 
political field. Of the four editors we heard in last week’s session, 
those who represented Right-wing opinion had much the better 
of it purely as broadcasters. Collin Brooks is, of course, already 
well known as an able and practised broadcaster, and Douglas 
Jerrold displayed a pretty talent for talking to the microphone. 

* * 7 * 

The Week in Westminster is a feature that maintains a consistently 
high level of interest, but not all the M.P.s who contribute to if 
have learned what a gulf yawns between platform and microphone 
styles. Mr. Leslie Hale, for instance, who gave a notably lively and 
effective talk on Saturday evening, rather spoiled it by a somewhat 
pretentious and high-falutin’ peroration, more suitable for a public 
meeting than the broadcasting studio. L. C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO 


HOW MUCH NATIONAL SERVICE ? 
Sir,—Most people in this country today have a vague feeling that in 
the present disturbed state of the world some form of National Service 
is needed for the time being. The six-to-one vote in the House of 
Commons in favour of the Second Reading of the National Service Bill, 
no doubt, fairly represented public opinion on this issue. The great 
disadvantage of conscription is that, as the conscripts are trained in the 
use of certain weapons, the tendency is for those weapons to be kept 
for them to use. As the recollection of war recedes, votes for replace- 
ment of antiquated types of equipment are reduced almost to vanishing 
point. In consequence, a conscript army is permanently out-of-date—and 
not only in its weapons, but in its tactics also. Officers tend to become 
schoolmasters and bureaucrats, and the whole military machine loses its 
vitality, adaptability and initiative. On the other hand, nobedy has yet 
controverted the arguments that never again are we likely to be given 
the time to put the whole nation through basic training after the out- 
break of war, and that territorial and volunteer reserve training cannot 
equip men for the varied and complicated tasks of modern warfare. It 
appears, therefore, that there is no real alternative to National Service 
at present. 

The question that has to be cnswered in the remaining stages of the 
Bill is: “ What is the nature of the National Service to be?” Is the 
aim to be to give our young men enough basic training to equip them 
to take their place rapidly in the Armed Forces in the event of a national 
emergency ; or is it to carry out occupation duties and swell the paper 
strength of the Armed Forces; or is it both? If it is the second, then 
a reduced period of training could be contemplated, the proportion of 
infantry in the Armed Forces could be greatly increased, and youths 
could be sent abroad soon after their eighteenth birthdays for operational 
and occupation duties. But this will not give us an efficient balanced 
reserve of trained men. If it is the first, then the minimum period of 
training to produce a balanced army would be nine months. This period 
would be barely adequate for the Navy and quite insufficient for many 
branches of the R.A.F. There is, however, nothing incongruous about 
different periods of National Service for different branches of the Armed 
Forces, especially as those branches which would require longer service 
are among the most sought after. Indeed, precedents exist abroad. If 
it is both, then any period of National Service less than eighteen months 
would not be worth while. Indeed, it may be doubted whether eighteen 
months will be sufficient. There would be a tendency to use the National 
Service men for the nearer theatres, which are at present the more 
important, and to dissipate our regular troops over the more distant out- 
posts. It may well be, therefore, that if recruitment remains in the 
doldrums as at present, and if there is a demonstrable need for large 
standing forces in 1950, a minimum of two years’ service, such as existed 
in the French Army on the outbreak of the last war, would be required. 

The period of training in National Service could be reduced by making 
membership of one of the cadet forces obligatory between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen. There is nothing shocking about this. Young 
persons are already to be compelled to attend junior colleges between 
those ages. If it is not wrong to compel young men to put in a period 
of whole-time service after eighteen, it cannot be wrong to exact part-time 
service from them before they reach eighteen. As a compromise, some 
economy in time and cost could be made if those who had obtained 
certificates of proficiency in cadet corps were allowed a remission of part 
of their National Service. The possibility that prior service in a cadet 
corps might result in more rapid promotion during National Service is 
unlikely to prove anything like such a strong incentive to recruitment 
in the cadet corps as a deduction in the period of National Service. 
Surely the period, nature and conditions of National Service should be 
so arranged as to encourage the maximum recruitment both into the 
Regular Forces and into the Territorial Forces. The more occupation 


volunteers will come forward at the end of that service. On the other 
hand, if men are released from National Service on completion of their 
training, when interest and enthusiasm are at their height, the number 
f volunteers for Regular Service might well make up for the loss of 

* 100,000 semi-trained men which an additional six months’ National 

would provide for the Forces. 

‘he Government have so far done very little to attract volunteers. The 
sential is that there should be a marked difference in the scale 
for men during National Service as compared with volunteers 

If it is accepted as a national duty to undergo training to 
neself, one’s family and one’s country, there can be no justifica- 
tion for paying a National Service recruit the same as a professional 
sailor, soldier or airman. Improvements in pay of the higher ranks of 
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N.C.O.s, maintenance of short-service recruitment, coupled with greatly 
improved educational and vocational training facilities during service, the 
reservation of many Civil Service appointments for ex-Servicemen, and 
in general improved arrangements for placing them in jobs after dis- 
charge—all these practical steps would do far more for recruitment than 
posters and propaganda. If it were possible to send National Service 
men out to various parts of the Empire, there might be some attraction 
in prolonging the period beyond that which is strictly necessary for train- 
ing. It is, however, difficult to regard with equanimity the deterioration 
in the morale of these boys that would occur if they were to be used for 
the occupation of Germany or Palestine so long after the war is ended. 

It is argued, therefore, that the period should be reduced to the 
minimum compatible with training requirements, say nine months, and 
that in those branches of the Services for which a longer period of 
training is required, recruitment should be limited to those who under- 
take to serve the requisite time, or whose training before call-up renders 
them capable of attaining the necessary standard in the branch within 
nine months. Lastly, a nine months’ period is insufficient to train an 
officer. Probably the best plan would be for aspirants to commissions 
in the T.A. or Reserve Forces to spend the last three months of the 
period in O.C.T.U.s and then to spend a further three months in units 
as officers. It might also be desirable to increase the number of days of 
service to be completed in the Reserve in the case of officers. A man 
should be prepared to earn his “ pips” not only by character and ability, 
but by longer training than the normal.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. NIALL MACPHERSON. 


MACHINE OR HAND 


Sir,—In his fascinating review of the new English edition of Le 
Corbusier’s Vers Une Architecture, Lionel Brett discusses very 
brilliantly the great issue of whether a new aesthetic can emerge from 
the cultural chaos of the twentieth century. He suggests that there is 
only one solution—that we should see art (production by the hand) with 
one pair of eyes ; design (production by the controlled machine) with a 
second pair. Architecture we shall regard with the second pair, and 
against this mechanistic background we shall set the work of the painter 
and sculptor, to be observed with the first pair. On some such lines, 
indeed, the ultimate art-form of our time may take shape. Nevertheless, 
there is a flaw in the neat argument. Aesthetically no single product of 
the machine has stood the test of an even slight passing of tme. The 
very triumphs of engineering which Le Corbusier used, over twenty years 
ago, as illustrations of his theme, already look slightly ridiculous. 
Aesthetically, on the other hand, great art is altogether timeless. The 
purpose for which a great building was designed may die ; the emotion 
or drama inherent in its art does not die. The cars or liners of the 
*twenties were outmoded by those of the ‘thirties, as they in their turn 
will no doubt be outmoded by those of the ’fifties. Titian, however, did 
not outmode Della Francesca; the Byzantine and the Perpendicular 
churches are not opposed—they are merely as the spring and the autumn. 
It would seem that only when hand and mind were, in the very 
highest sense, completely synthesised did man achieve the full spiritual 
expression of his creative impulse. In the Parthenon we are, as Le 
Corbusier says, in the “ inexorable realm of the mechanical,” but, as he 
also adds, the grouping of these stones “needed rot an engineer but a 
great sculptor.” Not yet has this century discovered its main art-form. 
If civilisation survives, that form will inevitably be discovered. The 
road to that discovery may be less complex than either Lionel Brett or 
Le Corbusier has conceived, but it may also be more unexpected. Man 
may yet insist on his primitive right to create—the right that William 
Morris claimed for him and that Henry Ford denied him. The nature 
of this counter-revolution against mechanism cannot be foreseen. It 
may never take place; the triumph of the machine may be complete— 
in which case the greatest spiritual traditions of the Christian West will 
die—I am, Sir, yours truly, R. FURNEAUX JORDAN. 
178 Coleherne Court, S.W. §. 


LEASEHOLD STATUES 


Sir—Janus in his remarks upon the Trafalgar Square statue of Gordon 
writes: “Some London effigies might well be replaced.” How un- 
deniably true! But the question that occurs (and perhaps to the 
provincial more readily than to the Londoner, whose sealed 
bv use and wont) is: How far has a generation that erects a statue the 
right to determine how a valuable site in the metropolis shall be filled 
in perpetuity? Contemporaries or near contemporaries are presumably 
never the best judges of who most deserves sculptural commemoration, 
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nor (probably) of how this laudable act of pietas may most satisfyingly 
be achieved. Who can contemplate the huge equestrian George IV 
occupying one of the finest sites in Trafalgar Square, and therefore in 
the world, without asking himself whether “the first gentleman in 
Europe” might not now be courteous enough to retire, to make way 
for some personage rather less inconsiderable and rather more worthy 
of honour? I confess that I feel a similar, though more mitigated, doubt 
when standing before some of the nineteenth-century worthies who are 
so abundantly perpetuated in stone. 

Would there not be something to be said for public recognition of 
the principle that no statue in London should have a prescriptive right 
to occupy its site indefinitely, until at least a sufficiently long time had 
elapsed, say fifty years, for informed public opinion to be satisfied (a) 
that the stature of the person commemorated is big enough and (b) that 
the statue of the person commemorated is fine enough, at least as a 
characteristic example of a style which of course might be no longer 
in fashion but still respected? Until such a final ratification, every piece 
of memorial sculpture would be upon probation for a shorter period of 
years, say ten, after which it might if rejected be removed to some 
Valhalla of obsolete sculpture, to be situated somewhere not too distant 
from the Albert Memorial. There it would continue to attract visitors 
and arouse a genuine, if somewhat melancholy, interest. And in the 
meantime space would be cleared, which is already all too scanty, for 
contemporary and future statuary—if, indeed statuary we must have. 
Memorials of an exceptional national or international importance, such 
as the Roosevelt statue, would of course be exempt from the probationary 
period.—Yours faithfully, Joun W. Harvey. 

6 Claremont Road, Headingley, Leeds, 6. 


THE CLASSICS 


Sir,—Is not Mr. Harold Nicolson taking Ben Jonson’s description of 
Shakespeare’s classical equipment—‘“ small Latin and less Greek "—a 
little too seriously? Small is a comparative term, and may be justified 
in contrast to Ben’s profound erudition, which makes his own comedies 
heavy going. Shakespeare was educated at an Elizabethan grammar 
school, at which Latin was the main subject in the curriculum; and there 
is internal evidence in his plays that he was familiar with the text of 
Horace and Catullus. His line “The slings and arrows of Outrageous 
Fortune,” recalls Horace’s query in the first of his Epistles, in which 
he asks, “ Which of the two is your better friend—the man who tells 
you to make money, honestly if you can, but to make money, or the man 
who stands by your side and bids you present a free and upright front 
to (the slings and arrows of) Outrageous Fortune.” Again, his “ bourne 
from which no traveller returns” might be a literal translation of the 
destination of Lesbia’s sparrow. 

As for H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw, who escaped a classical educa- 
tion and to whose contributions to the literature of the day we all owe 
so much enjoyment, I feel some doubt how they will come out of an 
interview with Socrates and Aristotle when Shaw joins them and Wells 
in the Elysian fields Will these shrewd examiners regard H. G. 
Wells as a man of encyclepaedic learning or as a sciolist, a prophet and 
preacher or a sophist? How will Bernard Shaw substantiate his youthful 
claims to be a greater dramatist than Shakespeare? I fear both will have 
an uncomfortable time, not only from their ancient critics but also from 
Sam Johnson, who will not mince matters in the robust Anglo-Saxon 
idiom which he could use as effectively as his Latin style in examining 
pretentious claims. A classical education has other, and more important 
benefits to confer on its possessors, whatever their social class, than graces 
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of style. It is the standard it sets in substance and solidity that counts, 

Many moderns are inclined to put opinion or public repute in frong 

of knowledge,—Yours faithfully, D. A. MACNAUGHTOx, 
Remony, Leyburn. 


BRITAIN ON THE AIR 


Sir,—In your issue dated April 18th you published an interesting letter 
from two correspondents in Ceylon criticising—among other manifesta. 
uons of British culture and the British way of life—the overseas broad- 
casts of the B.B.C. It would take up rather a lot of your space to offer 
a detailed rep!y to the somewhat sweeping criticisms made, and in any 
case I personally am only qualified to speak for the particular BBC. 
Service which I direct. By chance, the letter to which I refer was 
brought to my notice at the exact moment when I was sitting in my 
office listening to a highly cultural talk from the Third Programme which 
was being re-transmitted in the B.B.C.’s Eastern Service, which js 
specifically directed to India and Ceylon’ This Service, for 1: hours 
every evening, transmits in English a programme which has just the aim 
of offering listeners a cross-section of what is best and most vital in 
British culture and British thought. The Third Programme and the 
B.B.C. Home Service are freely exploited for their contributions to the 
Eastern Service ; for example, every Friday evening at 8.35 p.m., under 
the programme billing “ From the Third Programme,” listeners in Ceylon 
and India can hear talks and other features of the kind which your 
correspondents appear to have believed inaccessible to them. 

The B.B.C. has an office in New Delhi, of which one of the functions 
is to provide listeners in India and Ceylon with any programme informa- 
tion they may require. If your correspondents will write to the Director, 
B.B.C. Office, P.O. Box 109, New Delhi, I think they will find they can 
go at least a considerable way towards hearing from London the kind 
of radio programmes which would satisfy them that the B.B.C. is not 
neglecting either its responsibilities or its opportunities.—Yours faithfully, 

DONALD STEPHENSON, Director of Eastern Services. 





Broadcasting House, London, W.1 


A FLOWER AND A SYMBOL 


S1r,—I was most interested to read the short article by Sir W. Beach 
Thomas in the Country Life section of your issue dated February 14th 
entitled A Soldier’s Nickname, and referring to the red anemones in 
Palestine called Kalariot. The presence of these flowers has long been 
known to the Division, although it is only quite recently that the majority 
of us have had the opportunity to see them at first hand, for they do 
not flower so profusely in Southern Palestine where we were originally 
stationed as they do in the Haifa area, and particularly on Mount Carmel. 
At this time of year it is not uncommon to see a hillside or field thickly 
covered with them, making a very beautifui and pleasing contrast to the 
normally colourless countryside. I have never seen this word in writing, 
and I have always imagined it to be spelt Kalaniot, but on this point 
I am open to correction. The flower itself is very similar in appearance 
to a poppy, and has the same familiar black centre. The connection 
with Airborne Forces is a trifle more complicated than sugge 1 by 
your correspondent and likewise has a deeper interpretation. 





During our first few months in Palestine we were called upon 
search many settlements for terrorists and arms, d carry cut curfew 
duties on the roads and on one occasion ig Tel-aviv itself. Conse- 
quently and not unnaturally, a certain amount of personal inconvenience 
was caused to the civilian population, as the troops were called upon 
to carry out their duties without favour or partiality, and mainiain a 
strictly neutral viewpoint. Never before in the recent history of Palestine 
had such wide-scale military operations been undertaken, and the Division 


as a whole was looked upon with a certain amount of disfavour and as 














the perpetrators of an unjust policy. The similarity between the red beret 
and the Kalaniot was obvious, and the black centre was soon compared 
with the “black heart” of the troops. It was, and still is, quite im- 
possible to drive through Tel-cviv without this word being chanted ovet 
ind over again to a rather pathetic tune, and not only by young children, 
but equally by those who should have reached the age of discretion.— 
Yours faithfully, AIRBORNE OF} 
BACH’S VIRTUOSITY 

Sir,—Apropos of Mr. Cooper’s article on Bach, is it not rather an 
spersion on all that we know about Bach’s clear, honest and simpl 
character to suggest that all he wanted to do was to “show off“ 
No musician was ever less a “showman” than J. S. Bach. When he 


wrote the work “ Musical Offering” he must have been at the height of 
his powers. Born in 1685, he would be about sixty years of age, and 


he could no more help displaying his great skill in writing canons m 
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than he could his mastery of the “fugue ,” and that without 
any descent into mere virtuosity. 

Mr. Cooper seems also to imply tlfat Bach’s dedication of this work 
the Great was merely eyewash, since after referring to it 


to say that, “ Actually, of course, Bach wished to show his 


all forms 


to Frederick 


‘= TOL m™ 

he goes on 
skill.” &c. Would it not be more in keeping with what we know of 
Bach to assume that he was quite sincere in dedicating the work to 


Frederick the Great who had provided Bach with the theme? Bach 
was a German, even though perhaps not a Prussian, and as such Frederick 
must have loomed very much larger in Bach’s horizon than in ours. 
Bach could not see the results of Frederick’s policy on the German 
ter.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, W. H. H. Court. 


characte! 


158 Craven Road, Newbury, Berks. 
THREATS TO AGRICULTURE 


Sir.—Professor Trevelyan’s English Social History contains judgements 
on the repeal of the Corn Laws which ought to be compared with his 
remarks on the same subject in some of his earlier writings. On page 
541 of English Social History the professor says, “ Free Trade completed 
its work by destroying the prosperity of British Agriculture,” and on 
page 553, “Least of all did the late Victorians see any need to grow 
food in the island to provide for the necessities of future wars.” This 
attitude does not appear in the History of England or in British History 
in the Nineteenth Century, although such an attitude does appear in the 
epilogues to recent editions of both these works. 

It is of special interest, however, to turn to the professor’s Life of John 
Bright. We have on page 48, with reference to the end of the Napoleonic 
War. “It was then that it seemed good to the wisdom of Parliament to 
set about starving the people by law in real earnest.” Of the troubles 
of 1842 we have (p. 78), “If no remedy had been applied, a great part 
of the people of England must, like the Irish of that day, have been 
compelled to seek new homes across the Atlantic, and the growth of 
Great Britain in wealth, population and power must have been checked, 
with the most fatal results to her future position in the world.” On the 
question of providing for the necessities of future wars, the matter could 
hardly be better put.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR KNIGHT. 

5s Muswell Hill Road, N. Io. 


A THREAT TO WINCHELSEA 


Sir,—Winchelsea is our heritage from the days of the first Edward. Its 
hill-top site and lay-out in squares make it a notable example of thir- 
teenth-century town-planning. Its ancient buildings, grey stone walls 
and mediaeval cellars make it a place of peaceful charm in a changing 
world. All this is now threatened by the modern town-planner. There 
is an urgent demand for more houses, but instead of utilising the acres 
of land laid out for building in the thirteenth century and stil] available 
in the southern half of the town, it is now proposed to build new houses 
in the already built-up area, thus increasing the density of the present 
charmingly placed buildings—in fact putting new wine into old bottles, 
with the risk of losing the ancient atmosphere of the place. 

One of the details of the project-is particularly objectionable. It is 
proposed to acquire one of the squares—quarter 4—known as Friars 
Orchard, on which stood the house of the Black Friars consecrated to 
religious uses from 1358 till their suppression in 1538, and to utilise 
the ground for building half-a-dozen or more Council houses. At a 
recent parish meeting the local people actually approved of this proposal, 
which, to many who know Winchelsea, seems quite unjustifiable while 
so much vacant ground is available at the other end of the town. I 
feel sure that if this threat becomes known to the lovers of this—one of 
the two “ancient towns "—public opinion will be outspoken enough to 
condemn the project.—Yours faithfully, JOHN E. Ray. 

47 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


THE STEEL-TOOTHED TRAP 
Sir.—In the extreme West Country, the very districts where the steel 
trap is most in use are the very districts where rabbits most abound—and 
abound.—Yours faithfully, FRANCES BELLERBY. 
Cornwall. 


niinue to 


[ f n Cross, 
StkR,—For several years it has been difficult to buy cartridges. Fewer 
> been shot. We, in company with other farmers, could spare 


very little time for ferreting. Rabbits increased, but not alarmingly. 


rabbits | 


Last May our neighbour used steel traps. After eight days he was 
forced by village opinion to remove them. Villagers were angry because 
their cats were maimed or killed. Along a hedge (Devon bank) adjoining 
ne oi r fields, within six days, two weasels, one hawk, one fox, one 
Og nany cats were killed or injured. The result has been a quick 
nerease in the rabbit population. We find the wire-noose snare effective, 


though it needs observation and sense to place the snares where they will 
s— Yours faithfully, A. L. Pratt. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE golden age is doubtless a myth, though some rural critics continually 
wish us to return to it. However, the villager of that misty period wa 
doubtless better off in one regard than his successor of today. He pro- 
vided himself with a good part of his food, especially bacon. Is that 
antique virtue being slowly recovered? I read in the annals of the Garden 
Produce Association that one single Gloucestershire village of 450 inhabi- 
tants produced within three years “enough bacon and eggs to provide 
a breakfast and dinner for the whole adult population of Gloucester.” 
Apart from this little oddity of statistics this wholly unchangeable little 
village of Maismore produces, under a co-operative scheme, probably 
much more food than any of the villages of the golden age—in vegetable 
as well as animal food. The pigs are bred locally; food is bought in 
bulk and delivered. A good organiser could achieve such a desirable 
consummation in any sizable village. Let him consult the G.P.A, which 
works under the Ministry; and leadership is the first requirement. 


A Merry Bird 

That merry and pictorial bird, the green woodpecker or yaffle, was 
accused a few weeks ago of attacking Kentish bee-hives. A little later 
a Kentish M.P. had the hardihood to demand its free destruction on the 
ground that it was destroying good timber trees. It happens that recently 
it was accepted as a beneficial bird by a discerning and learned writer 
in the official journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. To the enemies 
of the bird this much must be conceded—that it occasionally drills holes 
in sound timber—though the standard country view is that only decayed 
or decaying trees are selected. Now and again by some curious freak it 
has hammered away destructively at telegraph poles. It is also true that 
on rare occasions, when food was hard to come by under the snow, it 
has attacked hives. Such divagations must be confessed; but they are 
very seldom seen. By far the favourite food is the ant and the deleterious 
dwellers in the bark of trees; and its holes are punctured in nearly all 
cases in trunks that have begun to rot. To take this species off the 
protected list would be retrograde, even economically. 


Frost Victims 

Doubtless the hard-hearted member who urged its destruction will bq 
delighted to know that the frost and snow of February and March wer@ 
on his side. An acquaintance of mine who has made a special study 
of the bird in Shropshire and Worcester has reported that it proved 
lamentably vulnerable. We usually regard the very small birds, golden- 
crested wrens and long-tailed tits, as the worst sufferers from frost, with 
the possible exception of unmigrant red-wings, but a number of the bigger 
birds, including pigeons, plover and woodpeckers, were destroyed or here 
and there so weakened that they were killed by hawks and owls and 
crows, which last attacked new-born lambs. The exceptional weather 
drove the raptorial birds to excesses as it persuaded the woodpecker tq 
the unusual diet of hive bees. Not all woodpeckers were as Clever ag 
one that I heard of, which tunnelled under deep snow to the hidden lardeg 
of an ant-heap. 


Water v. Soil 
Water-culture is going ahead at a surpnsing rate, even in England, 
as well as in the United States. Experiments on a considerable scale are 
being carried through at Reading University, at Kentish 
authority, and at Jealots Hill under the I.C.I. It has long been proved, 
such as tomatoes, will grow as well in what 
t is now proved that 
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of course, that many plants, 
one may call chemical water as in the best soil. I 

one of the great advantages of the watery method is the sav of labour, 
in pouring a “nutrient solution,” by hand 
In Britain this 


be con= 
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which would chiefly consist 
or automatically into trays of clinker, sand or grave! 








method, which seems really likely to have a practical futu 
where the greatest tr mes 
On a larger scale it 3 


fe possible 





fined to cultivation in glass-houses, , somet 
insoluble, is the procuring or sterilising of soil 
thought in America that some form of hydroponics may make 


on sandy and waste spaces, as in many Pacific islands 
In My Garden 
A detail of the art of succession, which I saw last week at the H Q 

cloche cultivation (The Grange, Chertsey), filled me with envy Under 
long lines of cloches, strawberry plants were beginning to set their fruit. 
The cloches that covered them had already done duty in protecting special 
sorts of violets, that had already flowered. As soon as the strawberries 
are over or past the danger point, the cloches will move on to cover gourd~ 


like fruits, such as melon or cucumber or marrow W. BEACH THOMAS 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Franz Kafka’s Boswell 
Franz Kafka: A Biography. By Max Brod.  (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 

Dr Max Brop’s relation to Kafka must be without parallel in literary 
history. It was Dr. Brod’s devotion and discernment which pre- 
served the greater part of Kafka’s writing ; as friend and literary 
executor, uniquely qualified to re-interpret Kafka’s strange instruc- 
tions, he has saved and is gradually presenting as a connected whole 
the work of one of the half-dozen most original writers of the last 
fifty years. From the beginning he understood the capacity of his 
friend’s genius and also the danger that it might survive only in 
fragments. He was Kafka’s most constant and intimate friend from 
their first meeting at the University in Prague, in 1902, until Kafka’s 
death, in 1924. He has collected, with a respect and affection which 
are directly communicated, memories and records of the conversa- 
tions, diaries and letters of his friend. Against this background it 
would be ungracious and irrelevant to comment on this book as a 
definitive biography ; it is not a definitive biography. It appeared 
in German in 1937, when, as the last sentence of this first edition 
rather naively says, Huxley, Bennett and Hugh Walpole, among 
many others, had recognised Kafka’s importance. It is an untidy 
collection of records and reminiscences, interspersed with comment, 
designed to satisfy early curiosity about Kafka’s personality ; it 
was apparently written in a great hurry. Perhaps the author thought 
that he ought not to withhold all his fascinating material until he 
could produce a final work, that a first sketch would in the interval 
be better than nothing. If he did, he was overwhelmingly right ; 
for, in spite of its very evident vices of style and arrangement, this 
book, even when re-read after ten years, seems a great story of 
genius and individuality, in virtue of the quotations which it con- 
tains. It is a pity that the facts and records are not systematically 
arranged and allowed to speak for themselves ; but, although much 
is withheld, what is given is magnificent in itself. 

“The tremendous world I have in my head! But how can I 
release it and release myself without tearing myself apart? And 
it is a thousand times better to tear myself apart than to keep it in 
check or buried in me. That is what I am here for, of that I am 
quite clear.” He seems to have written his stories, sometimes in 
an incredibly short time, even a whole story in one night, in a state 
of ecstasy, or at least of intense absorption. His genius was a direct 
expression of his “dream-like inner life” (his own words); he was 
in this respect totally unlike Flaubert, whom he so much admired. 
He carried his whole world with him, and there was no great problem 
of style or form ; the problem was to find the solitude and sympathy 
and independence which would make “release” possible. The 
6pare and gentle sentences, the sudden irony, and the exact observa- 
tion of detail, were, like his terrible or humorous images, the 
ordinary processes of his thinking. He was an Olympian and not a 
contrived or tortured writer. “I have my mandate,” he said. The 
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torture came only in his adjustment to the public world, above aij 
to his father and family and to marriage ; the problem was how to 
live and write, not how to write. But even the familiar pattern of 
his struggle with his father was given a universal significance, not 
only in the extraordinary Letter to My Father, published in 

in this book, but also in his stories. That much of Kafka’s life was 
pervaded by childish fear of the disapproval of his philistine father 
is not in itself particularly revealing ; but the part which his father 
played in forming the imagery of his inner life is important to the 
understanding of his work. His father became the remote and 
arbitrary law-maker and judge, who would neither allow the stranger 
a place in practical life nor forgive his loneliness. 

There are other illuminations of the material of Kafka’s stories 
His drudgery in the offices of the Workers’ Accident Insurance in 
Prague provided the material for his exact observation of individual 
suffering aggravated by the rules of petty bureaucracy ; from his 
diary: “ Wept over the account of the trial of twenty-three-year-old 
Marie Abraham, who, through want and hunger, strangled her almos 
nine months old child with a tie which she was using as a garter 
and which she unwound for the purpose.” The idiosyncrasy of 
his style is shown even in this as in every other quotation from his 
letters, diaries or conversation, particularly his passion for the exact 
details of ordinary life, the simplicity and the avoidance of rhetoric 
and abstraction. His personality seems to have corresponded closely 
to his writing, and something of the enchantment appears in this 
book , neither as a writer nor as a person was he neurotic, porten- 
tous Or solemn, as so many of his imitators and admirers have been. 
It is for these reasons irritating that he should so often have been 
exhibited as a specimen in the fashionable cults of morbidity. It js 
true that he studied Kierkegaard’s theology, and that there is a 
superficial resemblance in their hesitations and self-torture when in 
love ; but the causes and circumstances were different. But nowhere 
in his writing, not even in his diaries and aphorisms, is there trace 
of the sick egotism of those preachers who have used his name, 
Kierkegaardians, Existentialists and others. If he read Kierkegaard, 
he also read constantly Flaubert, Goethe, Gogol and the Old Testa- 
ment, and it is these four influences, if any, which can be found in 
his stories. 


Kafka is before everything not a preacher or metaphysician but a 
teller of stories, which once read are never forgotten ; the stories are 
at once simple, comic and frightening; they are unforgettable, 
because the situations which they present are, for certain kinds of 
people, universal situations in their lives, and there is a quiet remors- 
lessness in the lucidity of their presentation. If by chance one picks 
up a translation of The Great Wail of China in a circulating library 
without ever having heard of Kafka (as I originally did), one’s first 
impression is that here states of mind are somehow described or 
communicated which have never been described before ; second, of 
the wonderful economy and suggestiveness of the images and the 
detail; lastly, the reader is. aware of a dark background 
of metaphysical and moral intention behind the clear light of the 
story. Then, enquiring further, one may discover that Kafka said, 
“ Ever since I can remember I was so concerned about the problem 
of spiritual existence that everything else was indifferent to me,” 
and not be surprised by the discovery ; and one may pursue the 
enquiry into the dark background among the diaries and aphorisms, 
so far only published in German. But The Castle and The Tri, 
available in excellent translations by Willa and Edwin Muir, remain 
in the foreground ; and they are stories ; the meaning of them, both 
comic and pathetic, is contained in themselves ; they are not meia- 
physical tracts. They certainly do illustrate “the problem o 
spiritual existence,” as do most of the world’s best stories in different 
degrees. 


It is interesting that, according to Brod, when Kafka read his 
stories to his friends, it was their humour which emerged most 
directly ; he and his friends laughed throughour a first reading @ 
the rather terrifying first chapter of The Trial. The imaginative 
gaiety and moral seriousness in their strange combination were % 
much part of his life as of his books. “Our art consists of being 
dazzled by the truth,” and the truth about the human condition often 
seemed to him not only uncomfortable but also absurd. Mr 
Humphreys Davies’ translation of this book seems entirely adequate 
An English collected edition of Kafka will be undertaken as 008 
as Dr. Brod has finished re-editing the German collected works; 
in the interval this short biography is very valuable. But only the 
collected edition of his works will show the purity and originality 
of his genius, free from interpretation and sentimentality, and also 
the relation of his doctrine to his writing. STUART HAMPSHIRE. 
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Portuguese Personalities 


Carlota Joaquina, Queen of Portugal. By Marcus Cheke. 


and Jackson. 15s.) 

Mr. CHEKE writes with verve and gusto (although the hypercritical 
may complain that he does not always duck when he sees a cliché 
coming) and he has pronounced and perceptible opinions on Portu- 
guese history. In these days when to say “ We don’t know” frequently 
is acclaimed the peak of the historian’s art and to have any 
philosophy of history is judged vaguely improper and Victorian, one 
must admire a writer on the past who has a point of view. Broadly 
Mr. Cheke’s point of view is the same as that expressed by the late 
Sir Austen Chamberlain in a preface which he wrote for a book 
on Dr, Salazar in the nineteen-thirties, namely that parliamentary 
democracy is a slow and delicate growth not necessarily successful 
in warm climates or on un-English soils. The story of Portugal 
from the outbreak of the French Revolution to 1830, which Mr. 
Cheke tells in terms of court and chancery, is, he says, “an inter- 
esting and typical example of ewhat happens ... when an attempt 
is made to transplant alien political institutions . . . into a country 
of ancient traditions unprepared to receive them, and inhabited by 
a people to whose national temperament they may be entirely un- 
suited.” In Mr. Cheke’s opinion the national temperament of the 
Portuguese is mild, charitable, lethargic and, above all, unwilling to 
recognise unpalatable truths, and therefore requires not parliamentary 
institutions but a Dr. Salazar to strike at the root of her troubles— 
“economic disorder.” But while Mr, Cheke appears to feel that the 
Portuguese population with its high degree of illiteracy and com- 
parative lack of political experience is not ready for democracy as we 
know it, at the same time he is clearly no admirer of Roman Catholic 
influence which he evidently associates with reaction. 

For his central character Mr. Cheke takes Carlota Joaquina, 
daughter of King Charles IV of Spain, who married King John VI 
of Portugal. The Portuguese have a proverb that no good comes of 
a Spanish wind or a Spanish marriage, and in this instance the 
proverb was justified. Carlota Joaquina was an unprepossessing 
creature, almost a dwarf, with a hooked nose, dirty hair and a face 
marked by smallpox. Describing the princess and her husband 
(before he became king), Marshal Junot exclaimed: “My God! 
How ugly he is! How ugly the Princess is! How ugly they both 
are!” Carlota Joaquina’s favourite diversions were letting fly at 
partridges from the saddle with a heavy musket and intriguing 
against her husband and her adopted country. She was one of those 
female figures like Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, whose strength 
of mind is exerted on behalf of semi-lunatic ends. She gave birth 
to two sons of very different characters, Dom Pedro, under whom 
the separation of Brazil from Portugal took place, and Dom Miguel 
who, after becoming Regent of Portugal with the good-will of 
Canning, proceeded at once to destroy the constitutional system 
established by his father and to preside over what was for the mild 
Portuguese an undoubted reign of terror. 

The history of Portugal at this time is of real interest for two 
reasons. It shows the effect of the ideas of the French Revolution 
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and of Napoleonic aggression on a small nation, and it marks the 
end of an age when the Portuguese Empire was one of th@ richest 
and most splendid in the workd. The two events were linked 
If it had not been forthe invasion of Portugal by the French armies, 
John VI (then Regent) and his Court would not have fled to Bragjj 
(whence the Regent was exceedingly loath to return) and once there 
introduced reforms into that hitherto exploited colony and cop- 
stituted it a kingdom. And if it had not been for the identification 
of John’s son Dom Pedro with the rising Brazilian nationalism—as 
Emperor of Brazil he composed the Brazilian national anthem—and 
for the inevitable antagonism engendered among the Brazilians by 


, the presence of Portuguese troops in Rio, it is possible that the 


separation of the South American state from the mother country 
might at least have been delayed. As it was, a revolution by the 
“ constitutionalists ” in Portugal, originating during the Court’s long 
absence in Rio, produced a Cortes which attempted to put the clock 
back in Brazil and only fortified the movement for Brazilian inde. 
pendence. 

This story is vivaciously told by Mr. Cheke. But his method of 
presenting it has its disadvantages. It is customary nowadays to 
assume that no one outside the schools will read modern history 
unless it is lavishly spiced with biographies. Few of us, including 
the reviewer, are guiltless of this belief. (The only accepted alterna- 
tive is the patriotic panorama written after the prose style of Lord 
Macaulay.) The main defect of the biographical approach is that 
it often results in the inclusion in a historical book of a good deal 
of extraneous domestic detail and the exclusion of some important 
facts: In this case, for instance, Carlota Joaquina had precious little 
to do with the evolution of modern Portugal except in so far as 
through her son she introduced a spark of Spanish cruelty into 
Portuguese politics. Most of her intrigues were ineffective, and she 
exerted no influence, good or bad, over her husband. A straight 
forward account of the history of Portugal from the death of Pombal 
to the Miguelist wars, with an analysis of the Portuguese and Brazilian 
social and economic backgrounds, would have been a serious contri- 
bution to British knowledge of this attractive country and its people, 
As it is, we have the curious result that a book on Portugal during 
the Napoleonic period scarcely mentions Wellington, and leaves one 
a little puzzled as to what indeed were the fundamental causes of 
the failure of constitutionalism in Portugal or the loss of Brazil. 
One must certainly net neglect the personal element in history, but 
there is always the danger that too deep a study oi diplomatic reports 
and contemporary memoirs will make one imagine that it was more 
significant than reason would allow. 

Maurice ASHLEY. 


Democracy and the Factory 


Democracy and Industry. Constance Reavely and John Winnington. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


THIS is an important and timely little book. Among the non-indus- 
trial “ general public ” today—the professional man, the farmer, the 
tradesman, the Civil Servant and their wives—the British working- 
man is not popular, They see reported instance after instance of 
public irresponsibility, greed and stupidity on the part of organised 
labour ; and wherever the nature of the working-man’s occupation ex- 
poses his methods, the public notice his lack of pace and proficiency, 
consider what would be achieved by similar methods in office of 
home, and draw their own uncomplimentary conclusions. Here art 
the makings of a class division which might become a real national 
evil. Miss Reavely and Mr. Winnington are not out to whitewash 
the slackers, the dogs-in-the-manger and the irrational egotists ; they 
make no overt appeal for sympathy and understanding. But with 
first-hand experience of a kind not generally achieved by social 
theorists, and general and specific intellectual training of a kind not 
generally enjoyed by factory workers, they are able to analyse those 
characteristics of industrial life which tend towards bad citizenship 
and human incompleteness. “The operation of the competitive 
system” (the wording of the publishers’ blurb could hardly & 
bettered) “results in mental deterioration .. . monotony induces 
listlessness and uncritical idealism” (a surprising combination, but 
Miss Reavely explains it most convincingly) “and thence a state of 
vacuity similar to that deliberately fostered by Fascist régimes.” 
“The operation of the competitive system ” is a wide expressioa 
To the authors, three of its aspects in particular are to blame for the 
deterioration of its victims. First, there is the concentration of the 
drive for reduced casts on one particular development: the “ struggle 
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to obtain greater output from plant requiring the minimum of skill 
to operate it.” This results in a psychologically unhealthy combina- 
tion of monotony and nervous strain. Secondly, there are crude 
disciplinary relationships which follow from the foreman’s tradi- 
tional and autocratic right to hold the terrors of unemployment over 
the worker’s head. Thirdly, there is the caste division of managers, 
foremen and “ hands,” which cuts off the latter from any participation 
other than the purely mechanical in the conduct of the concern. All 
three spell the same thing: frustration. The creative instincts of the 
craftsman are aborted; the human dignity of the individual is 
trampled ; and the purpose of the worker, his integration with the 
purpose of the whole concern, is neglected or rebuffed. If the 
workers concerned are not invariably, instead of occasionally, dodgers 
and loafers, disloyal subordinates, bad citizens, and lamentable 
caricatures, intellectually and spiritually, of homo sapiens, the credit 
is due rather to their own unconquerable inner soundness than to 
any favourable qualities in their environment. 

The remedy, according to the authors, must be sought on two 
levels. Ultimately, the edge of competition must be blunted. The 
corporative solution is anti-democratic ; there is no question of revert- 
ing to a rural-and-handicraft economy. Socialism, whatever other 
benefits it might bestow, could hardly bring greater freedom ; but a 
régime of full employment, removing “the paralysing fear of dis- 
missal, which is the chief instrument of tyranny,” could remove the 
evils of the competitive system without destroying its public useful- 
ness. Of the difficulties of working such a régime, which have 
become a good deal clearer since the book was written, they have 
little to say, though recognising their existence. Their detailed and 
constructive suggestions relate rather to the lower level. 

The first is for the vesting of the power to hire and fire in indivi- 
duals or joint panels having judicial qualifications and some degree 
of independence of the actual productive process. The second is 
for training in management, at every level from charge-hand up— 
training in the technique of organisation, in elementary psychological 
sense and in facility of expression. (Their observations on these 
points are, for shrewdness and humanity, among the best things in the 
book.) The third is the “wider and wiser” use of joint consulta- 
tion ; a remedy which has often failed for want partly of sufficient 
preparation but mostly of sufficient wholeheartedness. The experi- 
ence of genuine collaboration results in something more than the 
solution of individual problems ; it “generates a new sense of the 
value of life and effort.” Factory life thus organised could fulfil and 
enlarge, instead of narrowing and stultifying, the essential qualities 
of humanity. 

These reforms are hardly such as can be imposed on industry in 
detail from outside. Within the safe and sanitary factories of today 
monotony, insecurity and frustration warp and destroy personality 
as the filth and unfenced machinery of the “dark Satanic mills” 
warped and destroyed the bodies of an earlier generation. But the 
cure must come from something more subtle and spontaneous than 
any series of Factory Acts. Those concerned might make a good 
beginning by reading Democracy and Industry. 

Honor CROOME. 
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But Were They ‘“‘ Victorian”’ ? 


A Victorian Album: Some Lady Novelists of the Period, By 
Lucy Poate Stebbins. (Secker and Warburg: 12s. 6d.) 


The Trollopes, an exhaustive psychological survey of that profuse 
family by two transatlantic students of our nineteenth-century 
literature, Mrs. Lucy Poate Stebbins and her son Richard, was 
published in this country last summer. Its tendencies, and gull more 
its iconoclastic conclusions, enraged orthodox Trollopians, and it was 
given a scalding welcome in The Times Literary Supplement, 
Rightly undaunted by this experience, Mrs. Poate Stebbins has now 
placed at our disposal one of her earlier works—A Victorian Album, 
already published in the U.S.A. where it was crowned in 1944 by 
a Guggenheim award. I read The Trollopes last August, sitting in 
the sunshine in a very Victorian garden, amidst geraniums, ferns 
and clumps of striped bamboo. I recall being more irritated by an 
indefinable obtuseness in the outlook of its two authors than by 
the specific debunking of the prolix Anthony. These two, I thought 
as I looked at the ivy on the rockery, seem to have got the Victorian 
age just wrong. My reaction to the Album is the same. The 
author has taken as her motto a sentence from Mrs. Samuel 
Carter Hall: “Those who would seek to know the cause of 
the feeling and actions of men and women mast go back to 
childhood and its impressions.” ‘This unexceptionable statement of a 
truth familiar to all psychoanalysts (and to everybody else as well) 
is elegantly printed at the opening of the book, and Mrs. Stebbins 
has been loyal to it. Her aim throughout has been the sensible 
one of exploring the conditions in which her female writers grew 
up, and in trying to discern traces of these first surroundings in 
their mature work—to establish, in fact, within her chosen sphere, 
the links between the life of the artist and the finished work of 
art. Although three of her four main studies deal with Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot and Elizabeth Gaskell, the bulk of her novelists 
were not aftists in any real sense of the word ; Mrs. Lynn Lynton, 
Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Craik, Amelia Edwards and Harriet Martineau 
have now no claim to immortality. But then, to be fair, Mrs. 
Stebbins would never make it for them. She is far too wary for that. 

Mrs. Stebbins approaches her circle of ladies on tiptoe. “An 
appraisal of the customs of a period so remote as that of the 
Victorian requires unusual discretion,” she writes. It does indeed, 
but has she this discretion? She has a warm sympathy and a great 
power of application, but some curious and vitiating fault shows 
through her work. The Victorians are ticklish people to write about, 
especially to a generation which has ceased to fear or hate them 
and now turns on them the cold eye of the museum visitor. Their 
public utterances and public appearances, their codes and surface 
contacts were formal and seem unspontaneous. We are tempted 
dismiss them as strange automata. And then we dip into a box 
of Victorian letters and find them as emotional and excitable, as 
tired or as boring as ourselves. There is always a danger in looking 
at them as Victorians, and I would tentatively suggest that this 
is the mistake Mrs. Stebbins makes. From her title onwards she 
is over-conscious of period. By treating her ladies as that very 
American unit, “a group,” she has put them into a kind of temporal 
quarantine. She forgets that they were English writers first, and 
women who lived in the reign of Queen Victoria second. Many 
of the attributes Mrs. Stebbins sees as Victorian are, in fact, English 
attributes, and the least of these women, scribbling away for livelihood 
or pin-money or fame or self-expression,*has her place in the great 
cavalcade of English novelists: a procession which didn’t begin 
in 1837 nor end in 1901. One quotation will show what I mean. 
Writing of Mrs. Oliphant (a welcome resurrection) Mrs. Stebbins 
remarks: “Although Margaret was continually writing and publish- 
ing, her life seemed that of a purely domestic Victorian lady. The 
evenings she liked best were those passed in her own house without 
visitors, when her husband was working upstairs in the studio until 
the light failed, the children were in bed, and she was sewing for 
them in the downstairs dining-room. Now and then she would 
run up the two flights to the nursery. ... On her return journey 
she would step into her bedroom.” What is so purely Victorian m 
moving from floor to floor? 

Far the most stimulating section of this book (and it is in certain 
ways a stimulating book) lies in the use Mrs. Stebbins has made of 
the Bronté juvenilia, and her pathetic picture of the child Charlotte 
writing the annals of her make-believe country of Angria, whert 
Haworth Parsonage was wreathed in roses and carpeted in crimson 
pile, and all the other sad disappointments of her childhood were 
similarly transmuted and rectified. Mrs. Stebbins shows clearly 
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how these childish tales influenced her later work, and how frag- 
ments from these stories reappear in Shirley or Jane Eyre. With 
George Eliot she is shrewd and severe, but not altogether con- 
vincing. She wisely takes the “ marriage” with Lewes as seriously 
as Marian Eyans took it herself, though she misses the hostility 
that his personality often aroused. Someone who had known George 
Eliot’s friend, Bessie Parkes, intimately, once repeated to me a saying 
of hers: “It was not so much that everyone objected to Marian 
Evans living with a man, it was to her living with that man.” This, 
no doubt, is mere hearsay; but in its robust commonsense it strikes 
a note which Mrs. Stebbins, for all her enthusiastic attention to 
her period, seems never to have heard. The secret of the Victorians 
is now as hard to unravel as the secret of the sphinx itself. The 
word “ Victorian” has acquired a distinct and unflattering con- 
notation. But it is perfectly legitimate to wonder whether the people 
who thought and wrote and spoke in this island seventy or eighty 
years ago were really, in our current sense, “ Victorian ”—or, at any 
rate, whether they were as Victorian as all that? 
JaMeEs Pore-HENNESSY. 


Ibsen Made Plainer 


Ibsen. By Brian W. Downs. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Ibsen, The Norwegian. By M. C. Bradbrook. (Chatto and Windus. 
10s. 6d.) 

Ir is an odd and happy chance that has made two distinguished Cam- 
bridge scholars bring out these books almost simultaneously, for they 
are complementary studies which need to be read together. So taken, 
they are more than doubly illuminating, for they are of different kinds. 
One might perhaps put them into the two categories which Mr. Eliot 
defined in his recent Academy address, the scholarly and the literary. 
The scholarly is that which gathers together all the physical, social, 
ideological “ background” facts, which, genius apart, determine, or 
at least influence, what the writer says and does ; the literary study 
investigates the values of a work of art as they affect us here and now. 
Mr. Downs’s book belongs to the first class, Miss Bradbrook’s to the 
second ; but that is not to say either that Miss Bradbrook fails to be 
scholarly, or that Mr. Downs shirks interpretation. That, however, 
is the main division: Mr. Downs on the whole sticks to the scholar’s 
last; Miss Bradbrook is full of literary allusions from Aristotle to 
Auden, Both books are an addition to Cambridge scholarship, and 
both are essential to students of Ibsen. 

Much, naturally, is common to both books: Ibsen’s “ Scandi- 
navianism,” his revulsion, the Danish influence, that of the French 
writers and of English thinkers, Kierkegaard, Bjérnson, feminism and 
so on. Mr. Downs is more detailed than Miss Bradbrook ; he tells 
us more about the political stresses, the linguistic’ problem, the in- 
fluence of “little Holland.” It is a more thorough piece of research 
into the external sources of the art than that of Miss Bradbrook, who 
is more intent upon the artist himself, the nature of his art. Yet both 
come to the same conclusion about Ibsen’s attitude at the end of his 
long career towards the career itself. Had devotion to art too much 
killed “life,” without which art is sterile? It is a nice balance: 
neither must be too much sacrificed to the other, or both are im- 
poverished. What is fascinating about Ibsen, among other things, is 
the struggle between the two which went on in him, and of which he 
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was quite conscious. No “either-or” decision could solve thy 
problem. 

There are two ceasons why Ibsen’s fate in this country has beep 
unlucky. The first is that he was introduced to us first as one of 
the social-problem playwrights ; the second is that we have as ye 
had no sufficientlys poetic translation of his works: we remembe 
Synge’s phrase, “the-joyless and pallid words of Ibsen and Zol,” 
As regards the first point, nothing can be plainer from Archer’s trans. 
lation that Ibsen’s problem is always the metaphysical one ; this 
comes out clearly in Brand and Peer Gynt, to be somewhat submerged 
until we get to the last group of plays, the great ones, corresponding, 
as Miss Bradbrook points out, with Shakespeare’s last phase; by 
even metaphysical ideas have to wear the social garments of theie time 
when they come on to the stage. As regards the second point, Ibsen, 
as Miss Bradbrook easily convinces us (Mr. Downs has confessed 
himself too modest to attempt the task), really was a poet, even in his 
prose plays, using to its best advantage the Norse he did so much to 
weld into a literary language, “ with its clear, pungent, but concrete 
vocabulary, its strong, live metaphors.” These books, setting Ibsen 
in both his historical and creative perspective, are, we may hope, the 
admirable prelude to a new valuation of Ibsen in this country, to 
parallel that which has already been engaged upon in France. We 
would wish, however, that there were fewer misprints in Miss 
Bradbrook’s all too slim volume. BONAMY Donrée. 


Two Years in Bengal 
An Australian in India. By R. G. Casey. (Hollis and Carter. 3s, 6d, 


Mr. Casey was Governor of Bengal for two years from January, 
1944. His foreword to this little book of 120 pages is dated April, 
1946. So fast has been the movement of policy in regard to India, 
and of events in India, that some of his reflections are already out 
of date. The Cabinet Mission, the 1946 pronouncements of His 
Majesty’s Government, and above all the pronouncement of February 
20, 1947, have changed the scene as Mr. Casey saw it. He brought 
to Bengal and India not only (as he modestly says) an empty mind 
but a mind essentially modern and unwarped by the bent of the 
Englishman born and bred; and one would be glad to have his 
judgement of the plan which is now to be pursued. He would not 
be hopeful of a settlement between the leaders of the main sections 
of the people. 

The two Governors who preceded Mr. Casey died in office ; and 
“their predecessors had been shot at on quite a number of occ- 
sions.” His mission was an unenviable one. In some ways the omens 
were unpropitious: he had to deal with “the appalling aftermath 
of the famine” of 1943; he found the province rotten with cor- 
ruption and black marketing ; political and communal passions were 
high and led to rioting towards the end of his time ; the war made 
many problems in an area so near the eastern front. Also, as an 
Australian, Mr, Casey found at first some prejudice against him 
among Indians. But in two respects Mr. Casey may be considered 
unusually fortunate. For the latter half of his term he ruled the 
province under Section 93 of the Constitution Act, and could there- 
fore form his own plans and carry them out unhampered by a legis- 
lature or a ministry. (Mr. Casey does not state the position s0 
crudely ; he speaks of Bengal politics, so venal and futile in his time, 
with more restraint than they deserve.) Secondly, Mr. Casey had 
only two years in Bengal—and it is the later part of a Governor's 
five-year term that tries most highly his health, endurance and states- 
manship. 

But one wishes that he could have remained to build on the 
foundations that he laid with such vigour and promptitude. Scour- 
ing the world for experts (his “ parachutists,” as they were called) 
who could advise on Bengal’s practical needs, he conducted a spring- 
cleaning in every department of the administration. Bengal certainly 
required it; for various reasons the administration fell below the 
average Indian standard. According to Mr. Casey the blame for 
this could not fairly be laid at Bengal’s door: “ Bengal has inherent 
problems of a much more intractable order than the rest of India, 
and has had inadequate help to overcome them in past generations.” 
Somewhat strangely, he scarcely mentions the permanent settlement, 
which clogged the administration by denying an expanding revenut 
from the land, by removing the official staff from close contact with 
the tillers of the soil, and by depriving the province of accurate 
statistics of cultivation and out-turn. In more than one place Mr 
Casey writes of India in terms which are less true of other Provinces 
than of Bengal. He is severe about the outmoded method 
partmental practice, and he found the officials “tired and dis 
spirited.” Certainly in these respects Bengal lagged behind most 
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A vast business organisation, handling its trusts 
impersonally and without feeling—is that your 
conception of a Corporate Trustee? The picture 
is distorted, although the distortion is under- 
standable. In the Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank there is, as there must be, 
business acumen and integrity of the highest 
order. But the emphasis is placed upon human 
sympathy and understanding, since the Bank 
knows that, when the time comes for it to under- 
take the active administration of your affairs, 
these qualities may well mean more to your 
dependants than any considerations of policy 
and high finance. The Trustee Department 
frequently receives proof of the high regard in 
which it is held by those whose affairs have 
been placed in its hands. These are points worth 
remembering when choosing an 
Executor for your Will 
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the farmer is not so miserably poor and helpless as Mr. Casey 
describes him. His strictures on the British in India for failing 
in “human relations ” with the people of the country does not give 
a fair picture of even the fairly recent past. 

But these comments are not intended to depreciate the value of 
the book which is far greater than its size. It is a friendly book, 
breathing, and not merely professing, real good-will towards the 
people of India. This cordial spirit enables him to utter some 
home-truths in a manner which should not. give offence. In his 
chapter on “ War and the Future” he weighs up India’s gains and 
losses from the war, and states his belief that “the people and the 
Governments of India have emerged from the war in probably better 
condition, financially and economically, than those of any other 
country at war.” He gives his reasons for holding that the non- 
official plans for the post-war development of India (of which the 
best known is the “ Bombay Plan”) go wrong in putting the em- 
phasis on industrialisation instead of the improvement of agriculture. 
He ends with a sober explanation of the closure of Australia to 
Indian immigration. It is not surprising that Mr. Casey made friends 
with India. This book should in no way weaken the friendship. 

JouN THORNE. 
Fiction 
Sainte Colline. By Gabriel Chevallier. Translated from the French by 
Jocelyn Godefroi. (Secker and Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 
Two Names Upon the Shore. By Susan Ertz. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 9s. 6d.) 
Mally Lee. By Elizabeth Kyle. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
The Far Away Music. By Arthur Meeker. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
THOSE novel-readers who loved Clochemerle will turn eagerly now 
to M. Gabriel Chevallier’s Sainte Colline. Not being of those 
however; being in fact one—among very few, I believe—who could 
do no more than skim over that sniggering and facetious success, 
this reviewer opened the newer novel with caution, and closed it 
having indeed been episodically more rewarded and persuaded than 
she had thought probable, but still unable to surrender to M. 
Chevallier’s bossy and heavy-fisted humour. 

The subject of Sainte Colline is a good field for satire and assault. 
The book contains the history of a year, three terms, in the life 
of an expensive and snobbish French school for boys. A community 
of thirty priests of the Roman Catholic Order of the Holy Trinity 
look after the welfare of about 200 boys, and we are let in mercilessly 
on the activities and spirit of this assemblage. There is little plot, 
but certain characters among priests and boys fall into leading rdles, 
and they and their foibles and vices are revealed to us without 
squeamishness; but also, it seemed to this reviewer, with insufficient 
accuracy. The author’s idea of the nature of the human boy is 
monotonous and mainly brutal, and his general conception of parents 
is forced muchyoo far in caricature to be either funny or otherwise 
effective. The reader is bored at being offered these rowdy guyings 
in place of adult irony or bitterness. But M. Chevallier does better 
with his priests than with the other components of his picture. 
The Father Superior, a balanced worldling; the Father Bursar, too 
fond of white wine; the brutal Abbé Jibul and the saintly old 
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carpenter, Father Bricole—all these are understood and set justly 
in their own mental atmospheres as well as against the work they 
have to do. The physical scene and quality of the college itself, the 
building and its effects on the children—that is well conveyed ; ang 
an episode towards the end when two poor little miseries of boys, 
Nusillon and Patafiat, attempt to escape, is written with sweetness 
and mercy. But, on the whole, this book is more rowdy and sordid 
than penetrating, and of a humour which cannot commend itself 
to all comers. 

Miss Susan Ertz, a novelist who always writes with sincerity ang 
accomplishment and who appears to know the English character as 
accurately as she does her native American, has written a touching 
and sane story in Two Names Upon the Shore. It is not easy to 
invent a neurotic and self-engrossed young heroine who will be 
appealing, whose somewhat too selfishly developed neuroses persuade 
us of their truth, and for whose escape into happiness we become 
increasingly anxious from page to page. Miss Ertz, with her usual 
skill, has brought off this tour de force here, in this reader’s opinion; 
and if her welcome happy ending is almost too good to be true, it 
does nevertheless conform with the rules of common-sense and is 
based on the true values of the human heart. Fraiming the touching 
central story there is agreeeble humour, and minor characters and 
episodes fit easily and gracefully into their places. 

Mally Lee, a readable and complicated story by Miss Elizabeth 
Kyle, is not as attractive as some of this author’s earlier work; but 
once begun it is unlikely to be left unfinished by those who like 
a good plot. It is set in present-day Scotland, Edinburgh and 
“ Nethershire ”; and it tells how a self-confident girl, half-Scottish 
and half-American, returning to her paternal inheritance, there meets 
and assists in the unravelling of a forty-five-year-old family mystery, 
Miss Kyle writes well of houses and of scenery, and she brings her 
people and places to life without effort. Also, she persuades us, in 
the end, as to the mad criminality of a certain very important 
character. But it would be unfair to say more about the plot of 
Mally Lee ; all depends on the doubt raised in the reader’s mind; 
and this is well sustained, and the solution justified. 

The Far Away Music is a steady, pedestrian tale of life in Chicago 
in the 1850’s. It is a large family saga, filled will careful-seeming 
detail, and pleasantly romantic in feeling. A book which many 
people will find easy to read, and many others just as easy to pass by. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


The Stock Exchange. By Harold Wincott. (Sampson Low. 4s. 6d) 


As Editor of the Investors’ Chronicle Mr. Wincott knows both all 
there is to know about the Stock Exchange and how to tell the 
story. There was need for a book of about this size and compass 
and a book which shows the House as it stands today in a State 
of something like normality after the difficulties cnd strains of war. 
Some of the author’s references, e.g., to bonus issues, have already 
become more pertinent than when he sent them to the printer. 
There are some truths about the Stock Exchange which are par- 
ticularly well worth emphasising. One is the fact that, as the Cohen 
Committee showed, 67.5 of the holders of £1 shares in ten typical 
companies large and small (as large as I-C.I. with us £43,590,00 
capital) hold less than 200 shares apiece ; 86.6 hold less than §00. 
So much for the Stock Exchange and bloated capitalists ; it is the 
relatively small man whom Mir. Dalton hits when he taxes shares, 
even though most of the £1 shares in these companies stand, of 
course, at much more than {1 today. Another truth worth under- 
lining is that “in every country of the world there is a railway oF 
a utility plant or a mine, oil-well or plantation or a farm or factory, 
built or developed with the aid of the Stock Exchange ”; the House 
is not such a parasitic institution after all. As a whole Mr. Wincott's 
book is a clear and comprehensive guide to operations which are 
often by no means clear to the common man. It would have been 
better if he would not write such things as “every time Moaning 


Minnie gave tongue,” when he means “whenever the sirens 


sounded.” 
Book Notes 


One of the more ambitious of the post-war publishing projects has 
just been announced by Eyre and Spottiswoode. It is a series o 
twelve volumes, entitled English Historical Documents, which a 
to be published under the general editorship of Professor David 
Douglas, of Bristol University. The purpose is to make ccessible 
one of the basic materials of the historian—documents the texts o 
which are seldom included in the available books. These, the sources 
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ell the circulars. (12.) fi 
ympass DOWN 
a state 1. ee th song ry how to use 
a -machine? (5, 4. 
of war. 2. It ocours in a prior engagement. (3.) 
Llready 3. a be found in the moated grange. 
_— (7. 
rinter. 4. Written on the door of a legended 
€ par- tomb, said Poe (7.) 
Cohen . —— s see here. (11.) 
rypical 7. Lac. curtailed. (4.) 
90,000 8. First battle of the Civil War. (8.) 
Nn §00. SOLUTION ON MAY 16th 
is the The winner of Crossword No. 421 is Mr. J. BEAUMONT PERCIVAL, 
shares, § 50, Grosvenor Road, Birkdale, Southport. 
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inder- 
yay Of TO 
wl HELP US HELP 
House THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES. BY SENDING num & Mason’s had just o ened 
icott’s A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD For thu ‘5 J f P 
+h are ¥ and INVALID people who look to us to help them. in the days when Abigail Masham was 
: y 
Bes T.B. sufferer being nursed by wife. a 22/- = oe sia) of tiny Lady-in-Waiting to Queen Anne in 1710. If she could 
“eS income. Requires ish t comforts. se b . 
sirens al pope rea Gobi asic om p - a7 see us now, we’ve no doubt that she would be delighted 
J will you help towards expenses of Home for a widow age > i a 7 
suffering from acute pA ning and needing skilled nursing? (Case 322. with the modern shoe fashions she’d find on our Second 
as These are but two of very many pathetic cases. Floor. And the Fortnum quality—established in her 
ios of Appeal S. time—is still as well known for its excellence today. 
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of English history, will, where necessary, be translated into English 
and be accompanied by bibliographies and such statistical informa- 
tion as is relevant. Covering the whole of English history from the 
coming of the Anglo-Saxons to the year 1914, the volumes will each 
be in charge of a separate editor and, containing approximately 
400,000 words, will appear in a format similar to tat of the famous 
Cambridge histories. It is planned to complete publication by 1950. 
The O.U.P. are responsible for the American edition. 
* * * * 

More Essays in Christian Polity is the sub-title of Canon V. A. 
Demant’s Theology of Society, which Faber are publishing this 
month. Canon Demant, theologian and one of the leading members 
of the Christendom group, has become widely recognised in his 
particular branch of Christian sociology. And it is:as a sociologist 
that he has written this book, for the general reader as well as for 
the specialist. His theme is “the problem of the western world 
which retains some real adherence to the European tradition in 
respect of its conscious aims, but is losing or destroying the culture 
out of which these aims grew.” 

7 * * * 

Announcemenis of forthcoming books on music include two new 
additions to Dent’s Master Musicians Series—Chopin, by Arthur 
Hedley, and Ravel, by Norman Demuth. Both books are by specia- 
lists who are still relatively little known to the public. Arthur Hedley, 
in his search for background, lived in Poland for some months, and 
there learnt the Polish language so that he migh~ gain a first-hand 
knowledge of the documents relating to the earlier parts of the com- 
poser’s biography. From the Oxford University Press comes the 
announcement of two books by Dr. Percy A. Scho'es. The first is 
a revised edition of his Oxford Compamon tc Music The other is 
The Mirror of Music, 1844-1944, a work chiefly compiled trom the 
pages of the Musical Times, which recently passed its centenary. 

* * 7 * 

Cape’s reissue on May 12th of James Joyce’s Stephen Hero, which 
has been unobtainable for some time, coincides with A Skeleton Key 
to Finnegan’s Wake, which appeared some years ago in America and 
is being published here by Faber. The book is by Joseph Campbell 
and Henry Morton Robinson, who spent a number of years in 
tracing their way through the labyrinth which has been variously 
known as “a prodigious masterpiece” or “the grave of Joyce’s 
genius.” Although to a certain extent an exercise in cryptography, 
their book, the authors emphasise, is a “key ” and does not attempt 
to explain every allusion. Its purpose is to lead to a new estimate 
of Joyce’s last work 

* * * 

The latest addition to Allen and Unwin’s Town and County Hall 
series is Municipal Health Services, by Norman Wilson, who is the 
Leverhulme Foundation Lecturer in Public Administration at Liver- 
pool University. Most people are vaguely aware of the remarkable 
variations in the extent and efficiency of services as between some 
local authorities and others. This book, which gives an account of 
the powers in regard to the personal health services which are 
possessed by these bodies, shows how an informed public interest 
would help to improve their efficiency. G. W. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS — 

ONE may judge the behaviour of markets since the Budget as Promis. 
ing or discouraging according to what one expects. Gilt-edged have 
probably disappointed most people by failing to respond to Mr 
Dalton’s call. I indicated last week why the Budget statement fell 
flat as an influence in this market. A consolidation of the 24 per 
cent. long-term borrowing rate is now the best that can be hoped 
for, and that process, which will not be rapid, has begun. In the 
industrial and other more speculative groups recent performance is, 
in my view, encouraging. Admittedly, there is no broad upward 
surge of prices, nor is there any heavy or enthusiastic public buying. 
I would not expect these things at this stage of the market rise and 
against the background of fuel shortage and the growing scarcity of 
dollars. What is impressive is the widespread reluctance to selj— 
indicating a continuing preference for stock to cash—and a willing. 
ness to invest wherever good value for money can be had. Unless 
the coal output figures after the introduction of the five-day week 
cast a gloom over the investment horizon, I would expect firm by 
selective markets for some time ahead. 


L.C.1, DIVIDEND POLICY 


Investors’ doubts about the home industrial outlook have been 
considerably reduced during the past week by the steady stream of 
good dividend announcements from important companies. The 
assumption, which I think is reasonable enough, is that cautious 
boards of directors would not see fit to pay higher dividends, even 
on account of 1946 earnings, unless they were taking a hopeful view 
of the outcome of the current year’s trading. Foremost among the 
dividend increases declared just recently is the rise from 8 per cent, 
to 10 per cent. in the distribution on the Ordinary stock of Britain's 
largest industrial undertaking, Imperial Chemical Industries. From 
the full accounts it is clear that Lord McGowan and his co-directors 
have done nothing that need cause Mr. Dalton the slightest dis- 
pleasure. The extra sum paid to Ordinary stockholders, after deduct 
ing an additional ; per cent. which would have been their due merely 
as a result of the change in the Dominion tax relief, amounted to only 
£347,000. 

That needs to be judged in relation to an amount set aside out 
1946 profits for obsolescence and depreciation of over £5,000,00 
In addition, the carry-forward has been increased by nearly 
£2,000,000.. In deciding to make this substantial addition to the 
carry-forward, the I.C.I, directors have clearly had in mind the 
desirability of keeping these undistributed profits in their most freely 
available form. The large carry-forward will be drawn upon, how- 
ever, if conditions justify, in order to maintain the Io per cent. div- 
dend. Quoted just under sos., L.C.I. £1 Ordinary units yield jus 
over 4 per cent. In view of the immense strength of the balance- 
sheet position and the firm hold which the group retains over a large 
proportion of its markets, the units are a sound industrial investment 
which are still worth holding in spite of their recent improvement. 


A GOOD E.P.T: “SHARE 


Last week I outlined the merits of shares of companies which have 
latterly been heavy payers of E.P.T., but are now faced by taxation 
on a much more moderate scale. A share in this group which looks 
considerably under-valued today is Oldham and Son. 1s. Ordinary 
around 11s. 6d. This company makes miners’ electric safety lamps, 
batteries for heavy vehicles and similar products, and is doing 4 
record business. Profits for the year to May 31st, 1946, amounted 
to £165,370, but £100,000 was absorbed in E.P.T. Earnings on the 
Ordinary capital amounted to 65 per cent. and a 60 per cent. divr 
dend was paid. As the company has a full order-book and its trade 
is expanding, I think it is safe to assume that gross profits will & 
maintained. If they are, the earnings prospect under the new Profits 
Tax will be bright indeed. Earnings on the Ordinary capital will 9 
up from 65 per cent.-to over 150 perecent. which implies that the 
ordinary dividend may be substantially increased. At the presen 
price the yield on the 60 per cent. payment is just over 5 per ceft, 
a not ungenerous return. There should be scope for appreciation ® 
the net amount available for dividend increases. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE) 
INSURANCE | 


Tue annual general meeting of the North British & Mercantile 
insurance Company, Limited, will be held on May 8th in Edinburgh. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, The 
tr, Hon. Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L., circulated with the report and 
gcounts :— 

Life Department :—In 1946 the net new business completed amounted 
» £5,921,105. This constituted a record for the company and repre- 
ented an advance of no less than £2,822,539 over the previous year’s 
ptal. The investment of our funds still presents us with many problems. 
it is satisfactory to find that the net rate of interest on our Life Funds 
shows only a fractional reduction. There are signs that the cheap money 
icy has reached its limit and that, I think, none of us will regret. 
Fire Department: —Premiums have increased by over £1,000,000. 
Losses have again been very heavy, particularly in the United States. 
After having made the large provision for unexpired risks necessitated 
by the substantial increase in premium income, the outcome for the year 
isa meagre profit of £79,700 (1.47 per cent) as compared with £148,753 
34 per cent) in 1945. 

Casualty Department:—The premiums of the Railway Passengers 
Assurance Company, which transacts our Casualty business, totalled 
(2,069,225, an increase of 28 per cent. The underwriting profit amounted 
10 £36,950 (2.75 per cent) compared with £68,214 (4.21 per cent). In- 
come from Motor business fully recovered from the setback experienced 
during the war years and both at home and abroad was higher than at 
my time in the company’s history. 

Marine Department:——-The accounts of The Ocean Marine Insurance 
Company, Limited by whom our Marine business is transacted, show 
premiums for the year 1946 of £765,232 against £674,618 in 1945. We 
have transferred “£200,000 to profit and loss account from profits of past 
ears now closed. 

The Fine Art & General Insurance Company, Limited: —The premium 
inome amounted to £533,604 against £473,333. The underwriting profit 
was £50,190 compared with £63,408. 

Consolidation of Profit and Loss accounts: Summarising the results 
of our various sections, underwriting profit amounts to £386,840 compared 
vith £430,375 in the previous year. Net interest shows an increase from 
{433,652 to £448,260. After allowing for allocations the aggregate balance 
wo be carried forward is £7,686,254 against £7,619,925. A dividend of 
7s. per share less income tax is again recommended, payable one-half on 
ISth May and the other half on 11th November. This dividend, with the 
Preference dividend, will absorb £462,000. 





THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 





THe Eighty-Sixth Annual General Meeting of the Royal London 
Mutua! Insurance Society, Limited was held on Tuesday last at Win- 
chester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. J. K. Wiseman, F.C.I.I., chairman and joint managing director, 
who presided, said : — 

We have made our customary valuation of the investments at the end 
fthe year. The market value of Stock Exchange securities substantially 
exceeds the book value, and the investment reserve remains intact. 

Turning now to our accounts, the total income for the year amounted 
0 £12,430,000, an increase of £744,000 over the previous year. The 
combined premium income amounted to £9,770,000, an increase of 
£578,000 over the previous year. 

The total claims and surrenders paid during the year amounted to 
44,656,000. This, however, only partially represents the amount applied 
for the benefit of policyholders, as a proportion of the premiums being 
paid now are set aside to provide for sums assured which emerge for 
payment in the future. In this way, in addition to the £4,656,000 paid 
© policyholders during the year, the sum of £4,293,000 has been added 
to the funds as provision for future payments to policyholders, these two 
items together making a total of £8,949,000. 
ome Premium income in the ordinary branch (including consideration 
‘fr annuities granted) amounted to £2,659,000, an increase of £216,000 


ever the previous year. 


During 1946 new policies for a sum assured of £7,743,000 were issued. 
MS is a record in the society’s history. 

In the industrial branch the premium income for the year amounted 
0 47,110,000, an increase of £362,000 over the previous year. Claims 
id surrenders amounted to £3,130,000. 

The amount added to the fund during the year was £2,888,000, which 








ncludes £1,818,000 interest on investments. This addition to the fund 
money P side as a provision for future payments to policyholders. 
‘dding th m to the actual disbursements to policyholders during the 
Car the to £6,018,000 
bo’, Pren n: secetved om the fire and accident ind general insurance 

; ed to £320,000, an increase of £72,000 over the previous 
“at, Dut vhole of this business has been reinsured it does not 

counts 
. cp a accounts we unanimously dopted. . 
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HILDA is making good progress at 
Chorleywood, the college for 
girls with little or no 
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for useful citizenship, 
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blind community. 
The blind have 


many needs. Please~¥ 
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help by sending a 






contribution to N.I.B. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persona Act,1 
224 Great Portland St., London, W.1 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
@veraging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write he Fur 
Crusade leaflets, which also tell you how kil 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with ceamenhs 
on our own and Jewish s!aughter methods.— prases Cc. 
Van per Bri, 49, Tregunter Poad, London, S.W.10, 
ARTH (KARL).—The Word of God one the Word of 
Man (as new), reducc. to 6s. each, postage 6d.— 
A. D. Woopmouse, Lro.. 19. Bristo! St.. Birmingham, 5. 
EAUTIFUL 2-roomed furnished flat Sydenham Hill. 
‘Phone Sydenham 5761. 3 gns. per week. 
] E SATISFIED -—buy 
Bermaline bread. 
Asx Your Baxer 
BOUGHT.—History, _ Liturgical, Philosophy, 
Anglican, Free Church and Roman Catholic Theology, 
etc.—-A. D. Wooonouse, Lto. 19, Bristul St., Birmingham, 5, 
| OOKS, Second hand: 40,000 on psychology, philosophy, 
theology, poetry, art, essays, biography, history, etc. 
2id. for lists.—Kincpom books, East Mersea, Colchester 
ht ER SUFFERER 46961.—Lung damaged by shrap- 
nel in 1914-18 war Is unfit for work; lives with 
bed-ridden sister. and no one to look after him. PLEASE 
HELP Jewellery welcomed and sold.-Nattonat Socierr 
ror Cancer Reiser, Dept. G.7. Cheam Court, Cheam, 


Surrey 
YONTINENT.—Business man travelling July-Sept., will- 
ing to undertake any kind business or private 
mission in France, Italy, Holland, etc Linguist. Confil- 
dential.Write: BM/CXRH, London, W.C.1 
WSTOMERS OF HEALS in the London area who wish 
to Gisposs of furniture or bedding are reques 
write i Heat & Son, Lp... 196, Tottenham Court Road. 
DS LIN air in 2) hours Luxury seaside hoteis: 
4 “tome ncl. 26 gns. No currency restrictions. Good 
food. Self-drive hire car.—Acrrove’s TRAVEL AGENCY, 84, 
Jermyn St.. WHI 3292 (5 lines) 
UTTON ONE- WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in twelve 
2-hour- gent lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for a 
lesson to (S.R. 2), Durron, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 
XCLUSIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES w your measure- 
ments made from your own material. Also attractive 
blouses made air any reasonably sized garment. 


OOKS 


“ Trubenised " collar and cuffs if desired. Please 
write for illustrations and details to Resartus Lrp., Dept. 
ay Queensway, London, 
{NIN E.—ReGionat Trust, Lrp. Clifford Street, pA 
<. "Bond rt Street, | London. Wi ‘telephones REGent 
n 
fo. SALE, used set of The Times from invasion of 
Low Countries to V.E Day. Further particulars on 
application. Best offer.—Box 
YENUINELY MATURED and FILTERED CYDER (Sweet 
and Dry) in len inst Ad cleaned casks. Immediate 
delivery while : supelcs last ddressed envelope for prices. 


—STARDEN. Street. G.oucester. 
ROW | ORE UN ER CLOCHES ano grow it weeks 
waeher Marvellous results from the new Chase 
Cloches with e “V" Handle which controls ventila- 


tion in all weathers, —. the new “ Panel Wire” which 

enables you to remove ns glass instantly, providing 

full access to crops without lifting or shifting the cloche 

| = 8 plied separately to convert old cloches.—Write 

for = de ls to Case Ltp., 33. The Grange. Chertsey, 
New ex-Govt 


Surre 
A MMOCKS! very 
finest sisal poring: idea) for your garden. 20s. 
Carriage free.—H ‘onwar Lrp. (Dept. 2). 174, 
Newington Church Street London. N.16 
ANDBAGS RELININGS, broken frames, clasps, e 
paired by experts. Post or call.—REMAKE HAND- 
BAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Over Randall's.) 
EAL'’S wish to buy, in good condition, patchwork 
quilts and hand-quilted bedspreads.—Will owners 
lease send full decription to Heat anp Son, 196, Totten- 
am Court Road, London, W. 
EALS REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain eoring 
and clean cases, but they _ “7 
at present.—Hear & 


stro 
each. 
Stoke 


Hammocks, 


interior types) 
cannot supply new covers 
Tottenham Court R 
FP you are thinking of printing we shall be pleased to 
place the fruits of over twenty years’ experience at 
your disposal. Whether your order is for 5s. or £100 it 
will receive the same careful attention when passing 
through our works.—For particulars of all our services 
write: QUALPRINT, LTD. Rutland Works, Rutland 
Street, Matlock, Derbyshire 
FP or smoked before the Budge’ 
moke TOM LONG —you’ I never grudge it. 
yp LLIGENT Gardeners, please ask for tree sample and 
sclentine (8-page) Catalogue of Devon Manures.— 
Pear aNp CHARCOAL, LTD.. 24 Union Road, Exeter, Devon. 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt. torn and moth-eaten 
mended in two weeks, laddered 
stockings in three days. Call or send, marking damage.— 
Bett INVISIBLE MENDERS, Ltp. 22. New Bond St., W.1. 
T IS GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to friends 
all over Britain who have sent i gid felts in 
response to these appeals. Hats are still need in large 
or small quantities, and will be accepted gladly i Ba the 
Appeal Secretary, Guy's Hospital. London ridge, 5.E.1. 
ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIR. .—Heal’s can now under- 
take repairs to metal bedsteads. cots and metal 
ing mattresses.—Heat's, 196 Tottenham Ct. Rd., W. 
M4 


garments invisibly 


TURES exquisitely painted on ivory from photo- 

graphs b = bitor, R.A. Moderate fee. Specimens 
sent.—J., 28, riley Rd., Parbold, Lancs 

N ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ctans Hat, Wine 

Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

NEMONICON sent for 5s. 6d. fee (no further charge). 

Ingenious scheme for Memory Feats, Examinations, 

8 hes, Entertainments, etc indispensable to Students, 
lishers: BCM/ Ay 12, . janes mn. W.C.1 

ETHERNE H —Gifts of BOOKS, especially 


gue -eetenal. wea | be te much help to the —- 


enpensio of their rary.—Any which can 
ened wil very grotetaity received by the Meproat 

SuPer (NTENDENT therne a , Coulsdon, Surrey. 
RIVATE AIR “HIRE SERVICE LTD.—Air charter to 
Euro ined air- 


and South Africa; modern a 


craft with radio; from is. 6d. per mil ick Air 
Cost, ear Horley, Surrey. ML wed 680 (Ext. 104). Lon- 
ce, sae Burness. Ltp., 15, St. Helen’s Place, 


London Wall | 3308 
MPLAINTS ARTHRITIS, UMBA: and ALL 
ew hope for sufferers Send 
och chute: “esertoing revolutionary new treatmen’ Ba 


Lrp., Dept. F.. 11, Bulstrode 
Street eS velbeck Bigeet w.i. 
APID WRITING for busy people. Send 34. for f 
ome Srezp LONGHAND (520), 92, ‘areat 


w.c. a 

SPRING » MODE: 7 aad IDIAN to measure in os 
field Pur Ik, sttiped and pastel from 
£10/10/-; in floral and pa =~ Rayons, from. 26 15s. Od. 
Perfect fitting guaranteed.—Write today “(postcard, please) 
for cota ue and patterns a Lro. (8.P. 39), Union 
House, Bridge Street, 2 
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JHORT STORY WRITING.—Individual Postal Tuition 
available to limited number of pupils who enrol now. 
Full particulars FREE on application to Box 971. 
fPHE HOUSE OF JUAN ROBERTS, 20. and 22, Queen 
Victoria Street, Reading (the home of good coffee and 
delicious tea), has earned numerous medals, diplomas 
and trophies— including the coveted Championship Cup for 
Roasting and Blending. Post orders receive same attention 
es enjoyed by personal shoppers. For only 10s. a 34 Ib. 


packet of Pure Coffee will be sent you by return. Post free. 
T= LADYSMAID sells model gowns on commission 
without coupons. Alterations. Pending removal to 
new premises, a nas to: 6, Derby Street, Curzon 

Street. W.1 O. 2475 
(PF WINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?—If so, 
get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM the only School under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. Al] courses at REDUCED 
FEES. Training in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays PERSONAL _ COA’ 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
Course. Write for free advice and book.—Pvospectus Dept., 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. us. 45 
‘FOP PRICES PAID tor High-Class modern miniature 
cameras, Leica, Contax, etc. Also good modern Home 

Cine Equipment and = hotographie accessori¢s.—City Sais 

AND EXCHANGE (1929). 63-66 Cheapside, E.C.2, 

De also. executed quick! y and accurately (own machine); 
also Shorthand, etc.—Tayter. 122, Hither Green Lane, 
E.13. LEE Green 3766. 

r AWeING. —Moderate heres. 
500 testimonials. 

Markhouse Road. 1 

\ JANTED, “‘ SPECTATORS,” Seon and 9th July, 

22nd October, 1943.—State Fs, to Box 976. 

y ATCHES WANTED.—New Old, Disused, Out of Order, 
Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer b 

return.— KAY'S (SN). 19. Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 

can now offer our Herbal Smoking oe to 
supers from Bronchitis, Asthma, etc. 2s. 

12 ~~, . - ar & HeatHer Lrv., Herbal yA 

St. +] Her 

Wate FOR PROFIT. —Send for free Deshaet. —REGENT 
oun. (Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, W.8. 

LADY (English), requires full board and 
1 with family. from late April to July, 
for period of study prior to examination. London suburbs 

or southern inland town preferred.—Box 977. 

YOUNG PARISIAN—cultured—wishes to live with 
family, London area preferred. Offers French con- 
versation and light household duties in return for 

English home and small remuneration.—Replies to Miss 

eel, 6 Feversham Crescent, York. 

000 sheets white bank typing paper 10) x 73, super 
« quality, 10s., post free—Wm. Trimsce, Enniskillen, U.K. 


Specialists bad writing. 
—ExreDiEnt Tyrine, 195, 


and 
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USEFUL GIFT FOR A STUDENT 
A Subscription to 


SPECTATOR 


Special terms for Undergraduates 


Send for particulars to: 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 























APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 


ae. = applications for SENIOR 
BAY NT, atin American Service a | 
Duties? = for all music output 
American and Brazilian Services including ori 
music progrgmmes of all kinds; selecting 
music programmes recorded from other Services 
collaborating in organisation of talks on musical 
illustrated by recordings; acting as adviser on gli 
Standards and requirements of Latin ~ See 
Qualifications: highest professional standards 
in dealing with artists 
essential. 



























starting salary £850 p.a., . p.a— 

applications to APPOINTMENTS Orricer, Broadcas’ House, 

London, W.1, marked “ Latin American,” adie days, 
envelope 







for acknowledgment enclose stamped addressed 
B B.C.—Applications are invited 
e EDITORING OF REPO 
vice at Caversham, 
cant will be required 
production of various reports which anal 
intercepted from overseas wireless stations. 
qualifications include a wide knowiedge of foreign aftairs, 











previous experience in the field of forei urnalism 

research work or the preparation of pape = foreign 

affairs, and the ability to direct and organise the wort 

of an editorial staff. Eventual salary maximum ele 

per annum.—Detailed applications to _APPoINTMEy; 

Orricrr, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marke, 
Monitoring News,’ within 7 days For acknov. 


ledgment enclose stamped addressed envelope. 

B.C. invites applications for (a) Represen 
I e Mexico City and (b) Representative in Porn 
Maximum salary equivalent in United Kingdom £1,230 pa 
Salary paid in Latin America will include peat 
ance related to extra cost of living and will be Sa 
on pepesnal circumstances. Outfit allowance £30. 
cessful candidate must undergo medical examination, = 
Overseas Contributory Sickness and Accident Insurine| 
Scheme and be prepared to stay in Latin America for 
7 ears, as transfer under this period would normaly 

nly be considered to meet requirements of Co 
Candidates should have good education and cultural pect. 
ground and a — to make and maintain off an 
contacts. n 


















other 


America essential. Experience of office management 
necessary, knowledge of broadcasting and publicity vor 
useful.—Applications to Y - ~F FFICER, Broad 
casting House, London marked (a) ‘ Mexico,” « 
(b) “ Buenos Aires,’ Pientn q days. For acknowledgmen 
enclose stamped addressed envelope 

B.C.—Applications are invited for the pot @ 


e EDITO (News Bureau) in the Monitoring Seva 
at Caversham, near Reading. The successiul 
will be required to direct and organise the work of 
working on three shifts, who select and analyse 
intercepted from overseas wireless stations for the 


e Home, Foreign d Overseas Services of 
B.B.C. Essential qualifications include extensive 
ence in the field of foreign news, and the ability 
organise and direct the ews Roo Eventual 


maximum £1,360 p.a. l 
MENTS OFFICER, 
** Monitoring News,” within 7 days For acknowledgment 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. 
ISHOP OTTER COLLEGE, CHICHESTER.—Leactuam » 
HorRTICULTURE (man or woman) required in Septem 


ber. Applicants should be abie to offer a subsidy 
subject. Good degree and practical experience essential 
teaching experience desirabie. Pelham salary scale- 


Further details and forms of application (stamped a 
coed sacereoe) from the SecreTary at the College. 
M 


ATED YOUNG AN intormed, travelled 
aa, languages, own car, seeks post as prival 
secretary.—Framrron, 4, Cornwall’ Gardens, Gloucesiel 
Road, London, S.W.7. “Phone: WES 8923. 
i a tae SHORTHAND TYPIST desires evening 
work, London, Own machine.—-Box 978 
\X-SERGEANT, 24, awaiting University entrance Octo} 


ber, requires ——~s y meanwhile; will ty aaj 


thing, go robe wi 5. 
jyOODS BUYER required by north-east fog 


manufacturing company. Buying experience ca 






cerning the raw materials required in the manufactuy 
of —e powder, custari powders, pudding mixtures, 
ers, health salts, etc., essential. Chemist degrey 













s but not absolutely necessary.—Send full par 
ticulars to Box 6. 

NENTLEMAN, young, energetic, but old-fashioned 
enough to believe that hard work is still key 4 
success, seeks post as confidential secretary or any 
trative appointment 
first-hand knowledge of Canada, a 
desire to give satisfaction. Highest references.— 

ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Applications are invi 
for the undermentioned appointments in the 
tion Officer's Department: —Horniman Museum, 
Roav, S.E.23, Curator, Salary £840 x £40-£1,000 x 2 
£1, 100" a year; Deputy Curator, Salary £550 x £25-£ 
a year. Gerrrye Museum, KINGSLAND Roap, E.2, — 
Salary £550 x £25-£750 a year. The exhibits at 
Horniman Museum are ethnological and zoological 
there is also in the care of librarian a reference 
technical library of some 16,000 books, together at 
reading room. e Geffrye Museum is a 
museum of period furniture and everyday things. sect 
to adults and children are given at both museums. 0 

k-end duty are sometimes required. Appl 

possess Cay qualifications, " previou 

experience and t the abi my to organise special exhibitia 

—Application should made on the prescribed f 
(stamped addressed foviscap envelope necessary) 

can be obtained from the EpucaTIon Orricer (Estab. 

County Hali, London, 8.E.1, and should be returned | 

ist, 1947. Separate forms must be used if : 

tion is made for more than one appointment. can 

disqualifies. (1249). 

IN EWARK-ON- TRENT, NOTTS.—A full-time 

is required as soon as possible for the Newark Cent 
Girls’ Club.—Full particulars may be obtained from 

G. ENGLEPow, The High School, Newark, Notts., to 

application, with full details of training and experien 

and copies of testimonials, should be sent. F 

RGANISING SECRETARY.—Woman, to the Heres 

Federation of Women’s Institutes requl 

00-£400 according to qualifications.—APR” 

tions, giving age, qualifications, experience and a 

two names for references, should be sent to 

Chairman, Mrs. Lusuincron, Gilewstone Rise, 

Wye, Herefordshire ted 

ALES MA ANAGER for the United Kingdom wan 
natosan Ltd., Manufacturers of Medicinal, Ph 
ceutical and Fine The position can 4 
fil by a man with first-class qualifications ont - 
experience.—Applications should give particus® 
perience over the past 10 years, and be sent to 5® 
Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough. All letters will be te 
in confidence 
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